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HEN the circus first appeared 
in America the clergy took up 


\ 


arms against it as a worldly diver- 


sion. In those days the circus usually 
consisted merely of a clown and a 
trick mule. So great was the fervor 
of the that the 


owners were obliged to change their 


ecclesiastics circus 


show. They added a menagerie of 
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ing a French Royalist song—this in 
a house in Versailles under the very 
shadow of the barracks! 

Mr. Ralph Erskine is none other 
than the Erskine of the Erskine-Dan- 
forth Corporation, makers of fine 
furniture. He is known nationally 
as an authority in his world and an 
idealist in his business. 
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NEW CLOISONNE 


A Box of Candy! Yes, if you will, but such a box! and such candy! fF 
Cloisonné describes the rare and patient artistry of the box. 


Cloisonne somehow suggests also the care and skill in making and 
choosing and packing the chocolates inside. Each piece a striving for 
perfection—the survival of the fittest after eighty-four years of candy- 
making. 

If you want to give a girl a thrill, here’s a hint: Give her Whitman's 
Cloisonné Chocolates! } 

In one size only, holding three and a half pounds. Five dollars. Dec 








—< 


orated and garnished, if you like, with a gay Valentine band. ‘ 
An uncommon expression of unusual regard. A fitting gift from a i 
prince to a princess. : 





A Fussy Package for Fas- What better Valentine Pink of Perfection de- 


























tidious Folks, that green- than this heart-decked scribes the contents. : 
and-gold package of nut Standard box of This dainty box in gold, : 
and nut-combinations in Whitman’s? The direct black and pink gives a ' 
chocolate also can be had descendant of the choco- hint of the new and 
with a Valentine band in lates that served the perfected forms of 
one pound and two pound belles and beaux of chocolates compacted 
sizes. 1842. in it. 

To be had at the nearby _ sl, , 

Whitman Agency—usually roel TY 

the leading drug store in 

each neighborhood. 1 f 
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TERRIER on a leash and a child at dawn 

on Christmas morning are naught compared 
with the garden lover awaiting Spring. Perhaps 
the next best simile is a garden-loving editor mak- 
ing up a March Gardening Guide. Were there a 
hundred editorial pages, they could not contain 
all the good things we would like to show. How- 
ever we have restrained ourselves, and here are 
the results: 

John C. Wister writes on Lilacs, Mr. Chinese 
Wilson talks about street trees, Mrs. Wilder de- 
scribes striking and easily grown native plants, 
Mr. Carl Stanton tells of putting water into the 
rock garden, Miss Elizabeth Bootes Clark writes 
of garden design, Mr. Rockwell of vegetable 
gardening and Mr. Philip W. Youtz of Chinese 
gardens, which are remarkably like the French. 
There will also be a selection of the ten best 
shrubs for each climatic section of the country, a 
practical article on Roses and one on Delphin- 
iums. To this we add three pages of the Gar- 
dening Guide, the Gardener’s Calendar and a 
garden in Connecticut. There will be a number of 
small gardening articles scattered down through 
the back of the magazine. 





OUR unusual houses will be found in this 

March issue—a large design from Oregon 
done in brick in the English country house sty!e, 
a medium size Colonial type in timber from 
Michigan, a Georgian house in whitewashed 
stone from New York and an Italian villa from 
Oregon. 

The decorating pages will tell of doors and 
overdoors—a fascinating story related by Frances 
Wilson Huard, the furniture of Alsace and Lor- 
raine described by Henri Longnon, a Little Port- 
folio devoted to country house bedrooms, and two 
pages of tempting things from New York shops. 


LTHOUGH Bacon warned us to “read not 

to Contradict and Confute,” 
reading the history of early New England, to 
discover that some of our respectable Revolu- 
tionary Fathers were rum runners. When England 
put a prohibitive customs duty on wines and such, 
did these Sons of Liberty meekly submit? Indeed 
not! In February 1768 Capt. Daniel Malcolm 
approached the customs officer to learn “what 
indulgence he might expect in regard to the 
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uties” on a shipment of wine. He was told to 
expect none. So the schooner was anchored five 
miles down the harbor and six thousand gallons 
of wine were brought into Boston under armed 
guards, That sounds as though it might have 
happened yesterday. 
John Hancock—he whose signature is on the 
Declaration of Independence—also brought a 
irgo of wine into Boston, and when the customs 
othcer came aboard to seize it, he was locked in 
the cabin until the wine was taken ashore. The 
uthorities seized Hancock’s boat. A mob gath- 
red, beat up the officers, smashed the windows in 
the house of the collector of the port and made 
uch a racket that the British commissioners were 
bliged to take refuge on a man-of-war. The 
xcitement over the seizure of John Hancock’s 
um-running sloop grew so intense that it may be 
iid to have become one of the contributing fac- 
‘ors to the precipitation of the Revolutionary 
War. Have our statesmen forgotten their history? 
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NE of the purposes of this Bulletin Board is 

to ask questions that bother the editor. In 
November, for example, we asked “What is 
‘Early American’??” Various .uthorities an- 
swered us, and their answers comprise the editorial 
on page 64 of this issue. Now we ask another, 
viz. 

What is an antique? 

This is treading on slippery ground, toying 
with dynamite and rocking the boat, nevertheless, 
we would like to know what we mean when we 
peak of a piece of furniture or a curious object 
being an antique. How much of it has to be 
original to make it an antique? Does one original 
chair leg or table leg used in conjunction with 
new!ly-fashioned parts make the completed article 
an antique? Is it a veritable antique when it is 
newly and completely made of antique wood? 


HERE are many indications that brown is 

coming in again as a favorite color for the 
decoration of walls. And thereby hangs an in- 
teresting tale. Most of us can remember when 
brown was favored. We did it in hangings, in 
cartridge paper for walls and we covered our 
floors with dirt brown rugs. Then, having over- 
done brown, we passed into the French gray 
decade. Now we have overdone gray and the 
taste seems swinging back again. One of the fac- 
tors that may have brought about this change is 
the current popularity of pine paneling with its 
deep golden brown tones. There are also on the 
market quite a number of fascinating fabrics with 
brown backgrounds and, of course, brown rugs 
are always available. 





NE of the most interesting developments of 

recent years is the way department stores have 
elevated their house furnishing sections from a 
drab and boring exhibition of row on row of 
chairs, couches and tables, to a department of 
decorating that is bright, smart and attractive. 
These departments employ trained decorators who 
have the skill for presenting furniture and fabrics 
in good taste and who can assist customers in 
the composition of a room, Heretofore furniture 
alone was the most important item to consider. 
Now, since magazines and schools have raised the 
standard of taste and appreciation, more and more 
people are realizing that furniture is only one 
factor in the complicated assembling of a livable 
and unusual room. To create such a room re- 
quires more than the average run of taste; in 
fact, it demands trained taste and that trained 
taste is now available in many department stores 
for the asking. 


Y the time this reaches you there will also 

have arrived the greatest temptation of the 
garden year—seed catalogs. So abundant are 
they, so easily procured, that we often fail to 
realize what work lies behind them. Quite apart 
from the integrity of the firm and the years of 
work required to produce seed that maintains a 
true and high standard, there is the scientific 
knowledge required to compose a seed or nursery 
catalog. The time has come when our catalogs 
should pass from the price list stage and rise into 
the realm of garden literature. The other day 
Messrs. Bobbink & Atkins sent us their new Rose 
catalog. We didn’t just fling it into a drawer 
with the others; we placed it on the shelves be- 
side the Rose books—Pemberton, Pyle, Thomas 
and McFarland. And the reason for this was the 
fact that it told the whole truth about each Rose, 
We need more catalogs that tell the whole truth. 
There are perennials and shrubs that can be dis- 
carded without tears. There are many plants that 
are for the skilled gardener alone. Why not say 
so in our catalogs? 





N COLONIAL times and for many years after 

the Revolution the most popular and only 
feasible form of distributing merchandise was by 
the pedler. The pedler became a_ picturesque 
figure on our roads. Among his specialties were 
clocks. Numerous readers have asked us how on 
earth a pedler, even if he had a cart, could carry 
around the countryside a quantity of tall grand- 
father clocks. ‘The answer is that he didn’t. The 
pedler carried only the works and the clock face. 
Up to 1835, when brass parts were made, the 
works consisted of wood. You bought the works 
-—for about $40—and then had the local cabinet- 
maker build the case. 





LD DOC LEMMON SAYS—“TI s’pose ye’ve 
heard o’ the row over the school question at 
the las’ meetin’? of our board o’ s’lectmen? No? 
Wal, now, thet’s funny—I thought ev’rybuddy 
knowed ’bout it, an’ how Art Brewer got up an’ 
"lowed as he didn’t b’lieve in better eddication 
anyhow, ’cause the only eddicated men he ever 
seen warn’t good fer nothin’ ’cept to sit on the 
fence an’ spit while somebuddy else done the work. 
“Tt all started over the idee some smart aleck 
hed fer closin’ up the old Whipstick Schoolhouse 
an’ makin’ the kids from thet section go plumb 
down to the Center to git their Parnin’. Yessir, 
thet was the beginnin’ of it, an’ likely to be the 
endin’? too, fer the hull township’s took sides 
mighty earnest. 

“How it’s a-goin’ to turn out I dunvo, but I 
am sure 0’ this: I don’t favor no such a change, 
an’ I ain’t never goin’ to, neither. Whut [ says 
is, it'd be a durn shame to close leetle old Whip- 
stick after all these hundred year an’ more, jus 
b’cause it’s only got one teachin’ room an’ a out- 
door toilet. There’s been a plenty o’ good men 
an’ women brung up under thet system. 

“Whipstick got its name when I was a kid an’ 
old Homer Hardwick was the schoolmaster. We 
used to call him ‘Hard Cider’ behin’ his back; 
mebbe thet’s why he’d send us down the road a 
piece to cut the hick’ry whipsticks he was allus 
wearin’ out on us. But he l’arned us our Three 
R’s, he did, an’ he l’arned us good!” 








G. W. Harting 











A DISTINGUISHED CORNER 


This nicely assembled corner in a New York liv- 
ing room illustrates the value of formality in 
arrangement, if a restful, balanced effect is de- 
sired. The walls are faded green and the cur- 
tains Petunia-colored satin, hung under gilt 
cornice boards. Mrs. Buel was the decorator 
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FPURNIT Y RE 


A Study in the Sources of Its Styles as Produced By the Varied 


HERE is very little to be said about 

French provincial and rustic furni- 
ture before the first half of the 17th Cen- 
tury. One can hardly commence a study 
of it before the reign of Louis XIV 
(1643). This, of course, does not mean 
that before that epoch the French possessed 
no household belongings. Far from it. 
But such as they were, they were always 
extremely simple and there were very few 
of them. 

Serge-draped and curtained fourpost 
beds, almost hewn out of solid Oak, and 
strong wooden chests made to weather long 
and frequent voyages, composed the entire 














Climate and Customs of France 


HENRI LONGNON 








A hundred years ago LaFayette visited 
this country, For some years before and 
after that event the popularity of things 
French was sustained and fruitful. It 
influenced our architecture and our deco- 
ration. We are ready for another wave 
of French influence. In this series M. 
Longnon will describe all phases of 
French peasant furniture now popular 


as a complement to early A merican pieces 





























inventory of not only the bourgeois but 
also the nobles and even the sovereign. 

During the 16th Century the proximity 
of Italian luxury awoke the curiosity of 
the French, and presently we find them 
making pieces of furniture treated as works 
of art. 

It is regretted that but comparatively 
few of the pieces of this period of the 
Renaissance have been handed down to 
us, and these are, naturally, “des objets ue 
luxe.” 

The roving life of the King and _ his 
noblemen, the uncertain and precarious ex- 
istence of the bourgeois and the peasant 








In this glimpse of 
@ gentlewoman’s 
toilet in the time 
of Louis XIII, 
the prominent 
feature is the state 
bed with tightly 
drawn curtains, 
The dressing 
table is draped 
and the chair 
frames covered 
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A peasant interior ler 
Louis XIV showing the 
furniture of the period—a 
leng, square-legged table, 
benches and stools, an arm- 
chairand chinacloset. From 
a painting by Jaques Stella 


during the wars with Italy 
and the Wars of Religion, 
banished all possibility of 
what we know as comfort. 

With the re-establish- 
ment of peace, brought 
about by Henri IV and 


later consolidated by the 
Dictatorship of Cardinal 
Richelieu, the country be- 


gan to feel the necessity of 
a domestic life. Then it 
was that furniture first be- 
gan to grow, in quantit; 
and variety, to have its own 
technique and to assume its 
local or provincial charac- 
teristics. 

The influences which 
predominated at this period 
in its history were for the 
most.part Italian, in so far 
as the “meubles de luxe” 
were concerned, and we 
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A bourgeois interior under 
Louis XV with simple fur- 
nishings—buffet, a round 
table of boards or trestles, 
high-back chairs and a 
child’s rustic chair. From 
a painting by Chardin 


find many of the pieces 
heavily laden with appliqué 
carving, inlaid with wood- 
en mosaic of exotic woods 
or encrusted with precious 
stones, ivory or mother-of- 
pearl. 

The bourgeois furniture 
had a_ distinctly Dutch 
tendency, from which fi- 
nally emerged the French 
Renaissance style, brought 
into existence by the second 
School of Fontainebleczu. 
While quite different, it 
must be admitted that it 
was at first a bit pompous 
and fatuous; but, little by 
little, it cast aside all its 
borrowed finery, and at the 
beginning of the 17th Cen- 
tury we find that an en- 
tirely new and delightful 
French style has emerged. 
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lhe toilette of an “ele- 
gante Parisienne” un- 
der the reign of Louis 
XVI after a gouache 
by Lavreince. The taste 
for luxury has in- 
creased. Note the dou- 
ble chiffonier with mar- 
ble top, the dressing 
table Louis XV in period, 
the Louis XV I medallion 
arm chair and bergere 
marquise 


From the commencement. of 
Louis XIV’s reign, all complica- 
tion of technique, all research of 
precious materials and all incrusta- 
tions are completely banished from 
furniture in common use. No more 
veneering, no marquetry, no mosaic 
nor appliqué carving. Furniture 
was now produced from good solid 
wood sprung from native soil— 
Oak, Walnut, Beech and fruit 
woods. 

It was at this period that the dif- 
ferent categories of workmen be- 
came independent of each other. 
Those who produced paneled fur- 
niture, such as wardrobes and buf- 
fets, (which had gradually re- 
placed the primitive andincommodi- 
ous chests), formed the “Joiners 
Guild.” Those who made tables, 
chairs and the like become the 
“Turners.” During the entire 17th 
ind part of the 18th Century turn- 
ery played such an important part 
n the making of furniture that it 
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(Below) In the bour- 
geois circles at the end 
of Louis XVI’s reign 
luxury had hardly made 
an impression, Compare 
this kitchen with the 
one shown on page 60. 
The chairs are the same, 
The only remarkable 
item is a leather cov- 
ered stool which may 
date back to the end of 
the 16th Century 
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left an indelible stamp even upon 
the decoration of the pieces; as for 
example the doors of buffets and 
wardrobes almost entirely orna- 
mented with simple moldings. 

In spite of all the legends to the 
contrary, and which ought really 
to be attributed only to certain speci- 
fied localities, the French bourgeois 
and the peasant were wealthy at the 
end of Louis XIV’s reign. Never- 
theless the latter maintained (and 
have always continued to do so) the 
same simplicity as in times gone by. 
They still had but little furniture. 
It was chiefly composed of the four- 
post bed hidden behind its roughly 
woven drapery; temporary tables 
set up when needed by laying boards 
across a pair of trestles; a few 
straw-bottomed chairs; chests as a 
link to bygone days; and, presently, 
wardrobes to better protect the 
linen and cupboards and buffets to 
hide the dishes and crockery. "The 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Quite a feature has been made of the en- 
trances, which are of carved limestone in 
pleasant contrast to the red brick of the walls. 
The sun dial above this south door is true 


to Georgian usages 


On both sides of the north elevation are 
these gentle bay windows with Chinese pa- 
goda tops. They occur in the library and 
the living room and fleasantly flank the 


“0 
terrace door that is shown above 
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in the 
GEORGIAN 


STYLE 











The main, or north entrance is pronounced 

by a carved cartouche in the broken pedi- 

ment, a lantern, and a moulded brick panel 

above. The roofs and the flashings of this 
house are of lead 


The south side faces one of the stretches of 
lawn that surround the house. Huge Elms 
have been moved in to give immediate shade 
and beauty to the grounds. The landscaping 
was designed by Olmstead Brothers 


pense 


0) 
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WHAT IS 


A Sympostum in Which We 


Authorities 


hee ‘THE November issue, on the Bulletin Board, we ventured the 
statement that for years people and magazines have been using 
the phrase “Early American” too loosely, and without regard for 
the commonest facts and the commonest sense. We apply it with 
equal ease to primitive pieces made by the first settlers and to 
molded bottles made after 1840, to pieces made from old wood 
in the antique style, and to pieces obviously imported from Eng- 
land and France in the early Federal days. 

Because this is a matter worth thrashing out, we submitted to a 
number of authorities the following questions: 

(1) What constitutes an Early 

furniture? 


American house or piece of 

(2) When does it cease being early? 

(3) What makes it American? 

(4) Does the era stop with the Civil War! 

place the date earlier? 

These questions have brought us in a flood of valuable replies. 
The conse nsus of opinion places the last date for “Early Amer- 
ican” at 1800. Anything later than that should go into another 

. But there are many exceptions, and we give over our space to 
nine of these authorities who explain their exceptions. Since some 
of the answers are from dealers in antiques who wish to remain 
we ‘eniitie these letters and use no names, 

(1) “Anything that was created in this country in the line of 
houses or furniture before 1800 is ‘early’. It ceases to be 
early after 1800. The fact that it was made in this country 
makes it ‘American’. Antiques stopped being made in this 
country after 1840 when the Victorian period came into 
existence.” 

(2) “A piece of ‘Early American’ furniture is one made in 
this country from native materials during—or, at the very 
least, after the local fashions of —the 17th or e arly 18th Cen- 

A piece of American furniture ceases to be ‘Early 

American’ (without, however, ceasing to be 

‘early’) when it belongs definitely to a style of later devel- 

opment than the style known as ‘Queen Anne’. 

“Thus no American mahogany furniture is properly referred 

‘Early American’ nor any American pieces of Geor- 

gian, Chippendale, Hepplewhite or Sheraton furniture. Not 

even, for that matter, American Windsor chairs of the 
earliest Philadelphia make. For while all of these may (if 
made in America) be early examples of American furniture, 
none of them are, technically speaking, examples of ‘Eariy 

American’ furniture. 

“On the other hand a ‘shoe-footed sleigh seat’? made by a 

New Hampshire farmer in 1800 is really ‘a late example 

of Early American type.’ 


Or would you 
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Asked the Questions and a Number of 


vered 7 hem 


“The intention of your second and fourth questions woul 
seem to be to arrive at a consensus of opinion as to wha 
American furniture is entitled to be called ‘early’. This 
of course, is a matter of opinion, not of definition. I believ: 
however, it would be safe to say that there would be n 
dissent whatever from a reference to any piece of America: 
furniture, silver, glass or pewter that antedates the Revo- 
lution as ‘early’; that quite a few connoisseurs and special- 
ists would shrug their shoulders at hearing such articles datin, 
after the Revolution but before 1800 called ‘early’, an: 
that almost no one except tyros at the collecting game woul! 
allow the term as applied to Nineteenth Century examples. 
As for the Civil War. ... !” 

(3) “The term American merely means furniture characteristic 
of America—that is, made here, or if not made here, after- 
wards copied here. Were I to use the term ‘early American’ 
it would mean in my mind and that of some of my friends, 
140 years earlier than it would in the mouths of others, 
which fact only adds to the confusion and silliness of the 
term. If one wants to be a little more inclusive than he 
would be by mentioning a twenty-year epoch, he can say 17th 
Century, a class not very large, and early 18th Century, and 
early and late mahogany. And here again there is danger 
that speech shall mislead or mean nothing. 

“The last years of the 17th Century already showed a de- 
cided change. William and Mary and Queen Anne, one fol- 
lowing the other, may be used, indicating the last of the 17th 
and the beginning of the 18th Centuries. But one never 
knows then whether in the term ‘Queen Anne’ one refers 
to the six legged highboy, or to the cabriole leg which fol- 
lowed it. Were we to use the phrase ‘Dutch period’ , Most 
people would think of the beautiful walnut cabriole leg 
chairs, the handsomest chairs ever built, which wouid bring 
us along to the middle of the 18th Century. 

“Furniture named after the style of the makers from that 
period on is perhaps as satisfactorily named as by any method. 
Even so, there is transition, and we use the term ‘transition’ 
of certain chairs which show something like a Chippendale 
splat and a Hepplewhite frame. And so, when we speak of 
Empire, we must distinguish between early and late. I use 
the term ‘degraded Empire’ for the stuff after 1820. 

“So I return to my original statement; that it is better to 
name furniture by the period, the exact decade, if possible, 
or not by the quarter of the century in which it most prob- 
ably was produced.” 

(4) “TI should apply the term ‘Colonial’ to houses and objects 

(Continued on page 142) 
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THE CYPRESS FOR ITALY 


Each national type of garden is 5) mbolized by a tree. England, 
the Oak; the Elm for gardens in the north of this country and 
the Palm in the South. And for Italy—superb, lofty, imme- 
morial—the Cypress. These huge Cypress trees in the garden of 
the Villa Lo Strozzino at Florence stand as pillars to uphold 


the canopy of the sky 
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SCHEMES for DRESSING ROOMS, 


Small Powder Rooms and Bath-Dressing Rooms Offer Delightful 


Oppertunitics for Arresting Decorative Treatments 











OSPITALITY begins in the 

dressing room. For this reason 
and because this intimate interior is 
delicately suggestive of the feminine 
member of the household, the wise 
hostess loses no opportunity for gay, 
distinctive decoration. 

In addition to being perfectly ap- 
pointed, a small room of this kind 
should charm by something unusual 
in its decorative treatment—a_be- 
guiling color use, for instance, an en- 
trancing background, or an inspired 
selection of accessories. While a cer- 
tain amount of restraint should be 
exercised in furnishing the lived-in 
rooms of the house, all manner of 
striking effects are permissible in an 
Interior occupied but fleetingly. 

In Georgian times all homes of 
distinction were provided with small 
dre ssing rooms, Powder rooms they 
were called then, those tiny, mirrored 
inter’ors so important to the wigs and 
patches of the 18th Century. And 
while the need for a retiring room 
in which to adjust one’s coiffure is 
not quite so pressing as it was in the 


days of tow ering headdresses, a small, 


(Above) The lac- 
guer red walls 
of a small pow- 
der room in the 
New York home 
of Mrs. Gordon 
Knox Bell are 
hung with strips 
of colorful bro- 
cade and orna- 
mented with 
Chinotserie mo- 
tifs. Mrs. Jose 7 vi 
B. Thomas, deco- 


rator 





























well-lighted room, plentifully sup- 
plied with mirrors, and equipped with 
the necessary brushes and cosmetics 
will be appreciated by every feminine 
woman. Men also are grateful fora 
room of this kind, and it, too, should 
be amply mirrored! 

As the majority of modern dress- 
ing rooms are just large enough for 
a dressing table, console or shelf, and 
one or two chairs, the background 
must supply the decorative interest, 
Painted panels, especially if the de- 
signs suggest distance, wallpapers ia 
distinguished patterns, and mirrors— 
above all, mirrors—are the means by 
which an interior of this kind is made 
memorable. In addition to a large 
mirror above the dressing table, there 
should be a full length mirror, well 
lighted. If there is not room for 
this on the wall, it can be paneled 
into the door. Additional mirror 
panels will be found useful in giving 
sparkle and increasing the apparent 
size of the room. 

One of the loveliest interiors | 
have ever seen was a small powder 

(Continued on page 110) 


Scalloped 
flounces of flow- 
ered mauve and 
rose glazed chintz 
it a_ decorative 
swag design 
drape the dress- 
ing table and 
trim the slipper 
chair in this 
charmingly  ap- 
pointed bath- 
dressing room. 
Thedlow, Inc. 


decorator 








- E. Hewitt 
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An entrancing paper of but- 
terflies and flowers in grays, 
pinks and browns; on a soft 
green ground, covers the walls 
of a small dressing room in 
the Palm Beach residence 
of Adam G. Thomson. The 
table is old Venetian and the 
stool has a needlework top. 
Ruby Ross We od, decorator 


most important piece oO f 
rniture in the dressing room 
e dressing table. It should 
ample, well-lighted, and 
itifully supplied with mir- 
The picture at the right 
a conventent built-in 
sing table equipped with 
drawers and a glass top. 
Wallace McCrea, architect 
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dn interesting example of re- 
strained modernist furnishing 
is the bath-dressing room for 
a man, shown above. Here the 
avalls are of light veined mar- 
ble, an effective contrast to 
the modern arm chairs of 
Makassar wood. The lights 
are contained in tao alabaster 
bowls. Ruhlmann, decorator 
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House & Garden 


FURNITURE 


A Few Points in Furniture Construction Worth Knowing W hen 


HE expert in furniture made before 

the present industrial era can tell the 
quality of workmanship of a piece almost 
at a glance. ‘There are hundreds of little 
tricks of joinery in hand work that tell the 
story as definitely as peculiarities of hand- 
writing But this is not 
the case in modern furniture. Therefore, 
one who wishes to inform himself as to 


reveal character. 


the values in modern pieces should be 
equipped with a knowledge of the salient 
points in furniture construction in order to 
judge adequately of its merits. 

Any one investing money in furniture 
is as much entitled to a professional ex- 
planation of the merits of the pieces offered 
as he is in the purchase of a car; and by 
knowing what the significant points of 
value are, he can at least ask intelligent 
questions and demand an adequate answer. 

Values in furniture are determined by 
two things: one, utility; and two, style 
or design. Utility means its strength, com- 
fort and capacity. Style’and design mean 
its proportions, form, the correctness of 
traditional details of ornament in a given 
period, and all those elements which go to 
make up its value in the eyes of a cultivated 
community. There is little merit in a 
piece if it lacks either utility or good design. 

In furniture of fine quality the cost of 
the wood is a minor factor. The amount 
of hand labor is what costs. ‘There is any 


Right. A mortise and tenon 
joint. Notice the rectangu- 
lar projection or tenon on 
the end of the stretcher. This 
fits into the mortise of the 
post, as shown at the left. 
This construction is univer- 
sal in fine furniture 


Above. The correct way to fasten a 
stretcher to an old-time rat-tail foot 
with dove-tailed joints. Center. The 
foot cut out in wedge shape for the 
reception of the dove-tail 


RALPH C. ERSKINE 


amount of beautiful mahogany available 
today at far less relative cost than ever 
before. It is lumbered from great forests 
with modern machinery and _ transported 
in huge ships,—a far cry from the days 
when a few logs at a time were brought to 
port in slow sailing vessels. 

Purchasers of furniture have a right to 
expect from salesmen an intelligent knowl- 
edge of their subject. Inasmuch as so 
large a part of the value of furniture lies 
in the correctness of the details of its de- 
sign, they should be able to point out from 
books or authoritative 
ments of tradition in 
form that are recognized as good. 


ele- 
and 
There- 


sources those 
construction 


The sketch at the top shows modern 
drawer construction with the machine 
dove-tailed joints of equal size. Bz- 
low is a hand-made joint showing 
large and small dove-tails, a method 
universal in antique furniture 


Flush construction shows the face of 
the joint smooth where the two pieces 
meet, a feature of fine furniture. 
The stretcher abowe is set back from 
the face, a slovenly method sof 
joining such pieces 


“‘fudging the Mertts of a Modern Piece 


fore, in buying furniture one should sot 
say, “I want to see your dining room 
suites” as though they were packages of 
breakfast tood or “hand-me-down”’ coats, 
Rather say, “I want to see some 18th 
Century American or English dining 
furniture of good tradition.” Or “I am 
planning a simple Early American bed 
room and would like to find interesting 
pieces, authentic in design.” If the sales- 
man shows uncertainty or fails to answer 
with an intelligence that shows a com- 
prehension of his subject, you are not ip 
hands that will help you make a sound 
choice. If, on the other hand, you are 
met with assurance and are shown furni- 
ture that the claims to be of 
correct character, then you should ask him 
to point out the reasons for these claims, 
the sources of design and the significant 
details of construction. By this method 
you will soon find out who, in your com- 
munity, possesses knowledge; and knowl- 


salesman 


edge is absolutely indispensable if one is to 
secure good values in any thing. 

In order to have a fair understanding 
of what constitutes values in old, hand- 
made furniture as a foundation to under- 
standing values in modern furniture, seek 
out a good cabinet maker who does re- 
pair work and ask him the following 
questions. 

(Continued on page 132) 


Left. Dowel construction 
showing the wooden pins or 
dowels used in place of a 
tenon, In the center the post 
with holes into which the 
dowels are glued, and at the 
left the stretcher attached 
with dowels 


The above sketch shows the wrong way 
to fasten a stretcher to a rat-tail foot 
using wooden dowel pins. All the 
sketches on this page are shown by 
courtesy of Erskine-Danforth 
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a Geissler 


Wherever you find a garden in a warm climate you find 
svater a feature, in the form of pools, bathing tanks or 
canals. The Moors used it. Going east, they took it to 





India; going west, to Spain and Italy. From these two 
Mediterranean countries it has been transplanted to our 
e oxen tropics. Such is the heritage that lies behind this 
av i Italian pool on the place of W. G. Warden at Palm Beach 
Dot ’, 
the By 
by 


B FIVE POOLS IN. FLORIDA’ GARDENS 
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In the patio of the home of 
Daniel H. Carstairs at Palm 
Beach the Lily pool lies on the 
axis of the entrance. It is set 
in a panel of turf banded by a 
broad path of broken stone. 
Both the design of the brim and 
the proportions of the octagonal 


pool are in excellent taste 


In tropical gardens a pool of 
water 1s almost a necessity be- 
cause it affords relief from the 
tess of the sun-drenched 
cua In this patio, in the 
Palm Beach home of Rodmait 
Wanamaker, Jr., further re- 
lief is given by the frass-grown 
pavement and green planting 
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The tavo views on this page are 
of the patio and Moorish tea 
house on the E. T. Stotesbury 
place at Palm Beach. The tea 
house is on the lake front. It 
consists of a screened porch 
with a small kitchen on one 
side and a dressing room on the 
other, thus enclosing three sides 


The fourth side of the Stotes- 
bury patio is a high wall 
pierced by three gates leading 
to a path that goes through the 
garden up to the main house on 
the ocean front. The walls are 
sky blue, with the door frames, 
pool brim and decorative panels 
of colorful Moorish tiles 
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ODERNISM 


AAs It Is Found Exemplifed in the Furniture and Fabrics 


of the Latest Innovations Presented in Parts 


YIR LAWRENCE WEAVER, the 
S eminent British authority on gardens, 
architecture and furniture, said recently, 
“No art with which one has to live can 
afford to be insane.” 

This is singularly apropos of the Con- 
tinental modernist movement in architec- 
ture, furniture design and decoration. 

Presumably we create houses and rooms 
to live in. Most of our con- 
scious hours are passed in 
with 
tables, rugs, wall coverings, 


relationships chairs, 


curtains and useful or deco- 
The kinds 


of things we choose to sur- 


rative accessories 


round ourselves with mani- 
fest the kind of person we 
are. The furniture a woman 
selects for her home is often 
a clearer indication of her 
character and 
than is her face. 
Not only do these inani- 
furniture 
and decoration express the 
owner, but they have a defi- 
nite effect upon her and the 
other people who have to 
live with them. The clut- 
tered indicates not 
alone the cluttered and dis- 


intelligence 


mate objects of 


room 


organized state of the owner’s 
mind, but is one of the rea- 
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sons why her mind is clut- 
tered and will continue to be 
cluttered until she sends half 
her furniture away and be- 
gins to reorganize the idea the 
room represents. When you 
see a room that is ugly and its 
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owner is satisfied with it, you can wager 
that she is blind to beauty: You can also 
be assured that she will grow more blind 
to beauty as she continues living with ugli- 
ness. 

These may read like the broad state- 
ments of a psychopathic specialist, yet they 
are the very soul of truth. Inanimate ob- 
jects have an effect upon our minds and 


- 
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our spirits. We know that certain colors 
have well-marked effects upon us, and it 
follows that certain lines and form ar- 
rangements equally well-marked 
effects. 

The lines of much of the modernist fur- 
niture, such as that displayed at the Ex- 
hibition des Arts Decoratifs in Paris last 
summer, are the first feature that repels me, 

They are distorted. 


have 


There 
is a gross quality about the 
curves of the legs and backs 
of chairs and tables. They 
lack subtlety. There is a 
weight to 


POW 


them. 
They often seem to have 


sensuous 


been designed for the express 
purpose of caricaturing the 
ugly shapes of cripples and 
the afflicted. Here a chair 
looks like a hunchback. There 
a table has dropsical legs. 
Yonder bed is suffering from 
elephantiasis. 

Being gross, they lack nor- 
mal proportions. ‘Their scale 
is such that the eye, trained 
to natural and logical rela- 
tionship of the various parts 
of a beautifully proportioned 
piece of furniture, is thrown 
out of focus. They distort 
the vision. After studying 
room on room of such pieces, 
the normal, accustomed pro- 
portions and lines of furni- 
ture and buildings and trees 
take on insane, macabre 
shapes. Imagine, then, liv- 
ing with such furniture. 

Some of the grotesque lines 


MLL 
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A group of furniture created by André Gouli and shown 


at the Exhibition des Arts Decoratifs in Paris last summer. 
The distortion of the back of the chair is characteristic 


of modernism. Its upholstery is typical although restrained 


One finds it difficult to associate 


as compared with some modernist pieces 


" 


Another chair by Sue et Mare ‘in 

which the carving of the arms 

and back—are-made to represent 

the folds of a fabric httng‘toosely 
over the chair frame 


the curve of this chair back with 

the more usual seat frame and 

legs. The covering is tapestry. 
By Sue et Mare 
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The sprawling legs of this dressing 

table chair, reminiscent of a dog’s 

pose, and the overhang of the seat 

are both in the modern style 
shown at Paris 


are due to the wooden frames of the 
furniture, some to the style of uphols- 
tery, some to the colors and designs of 
the fabrics used for covering. While 
not true of all modernist pieces, a great 
number of them suffer from obesity, 
from over-much over-stuffing. Over- 
stuffed furniture has its place in many 
rooms, but the grossly over-stuffed has 
no reason for existence. It is as repel- 





The commode in 
this bedroom by 
André Gouli is 
reminiscent of the 
body of a bass 
fiddle, whereas 
the bureau is 
along more con- 
ventional lines 
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lant as the grossly stout man. 
Sturdy furniture is one thing— 
sturdy furniture such as that pro- 
duced in Tudor times and in some 
of the earlier Italian days—but we 
must not confuse the sturdy with 
the obese. The strength of Tudor 
pieces lies in the brawn of their 
obvious framework; the weakness 
of these modernist pieces lies in 
their gross proportions and in the 
layer on layer of fatty upholstery. 
It is clumsy and flabby furniture. 

Like all of the industrial house- 
hold or applied arts, furniture 
should at least fulfill or measure 


(Below) The massive standards 

that hold this mirrorare strangely 

and grossly out of proportion i 

the modernist style. By Sue 
et Mare 
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This bed and the bureau below are 
part of the room shown opposite 
and created by André Gouli. The 
colors of the hangings are beige, 
silver, rose and blue 


up to high standards in two fields. “The 
object created for a particular use should 
first of all function, no matter how it 
looks. Second: it ought to be so pro- 
portioned, outlined, decorated and other- 
wise embellished as to give pleasure to 
the cultivated esthetic sense, and pleas- 
ure to the uncultivated. 

As I see it, the greatest fault with the 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Upon the Proper Chatce and Installation of the Electrical System Hinge Safety, 


Health and the Pursuit of Conventence 


OT being clairvoyant enough to see 

every house that is being built by 
readers of this story, we intend to cite only 
the underlying principles of wiring for 
convenience and ultimate economy. 

In the beginning, we will forestall argu- 
ment by saying that the ideal wiring system 
will cost, exclusive of fixtures (which are 
always dependent on decoration schemes 
and individual purses), but five percent of 
the cost of building the house into which 
Furthermore, the expense of this 
wiring can be made up in a couple of years 


it goes. 


by the difference in interest in two years 
between a five and seven percent mortgage. 
Now, with this subject out of the way, we 
can proceed to the exigencies of wiring 
itself. 


IN EARLIER DAYS 


In days gone by, when there was no gas 
or electricity, lighting had a real charm of 
its own because it was of the portable va- 
riety. 


y. For the most part candles and oil 
were used. 


The lamps and candles and 
from 
place*to place with ease. The exceptions, 


small candelabra could be moved 
of course, were the great candelabra, crys- 
tal hung, in the spacious halls of the rich. 
‘Then came gas and at once lighting became 
fixed, because it was limited by the imprac- 
ticability of dragging its piping about. Thus 
that “improved” lighting became 
simply lighting and had very little of the 
element of decoration as light itself, save 


we see 


only in the fixture itself, which was prone 
to be pretty poor stuff. 

this 
though today possessing a very great deco- 


Soon came electricity, and too, 
rative value, has been and is hampered by 
the electric cord. Only lately have electric 
fixtures been getting themselves away from 
the ugliness of the gas fixtures, which they 
were bound to simulate as their progenitors 
in the field of lighting. So, until electric 
service has been emancipated from the 
ubiquitous wire, its freedom of usage will 
be controlled by the clinging cord. 

Therefore, the electric cord must needs 
be considered in every wiring plan. In any 
home, wherever it may be, there is but one 
way to lose some of the cord inconvenience 
and that is by having enough convenience 
outlets and enough fixtures, movable and 
stationary, to give the needed light, power 
and decorative quality inherent in electrical 
usage. 

Then, the paramount way toward com- 
fort is to have sufficient electric convenience 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 

outlets in the room to take care of present 
and future needs. Every room has its own 
special necessities. With fixed fixtures you 
are at a loss if the reading table in the liv- 
ing room is moved; or if the beds or the 
dressers in the bed chambers are moved; or 
should the desk in the study be moved, and 
soon. Therefore, besides the fixed fixtures 
(the ceiling light, if you have one, and the 
side brackets) theré should be a rule that 
there must be a convenience outlet in every 
room (save probably the bathroom, the 
needs of which are usually not more than 
one duplex convenience outlet or two, and 
the kitchen, which we will discuss later 
on), never further away than every four 
feet from any given spot. This means that 
convenience outlets should be placed on 
eight foot centers around the sides of the 
room and across the floor area. These con- 
venience outlets have usually a place for 
one or two plugs and are of standard design 
so that plugs fit into them with ease and 
precision. 

There is another thing which makes or 
can make electric lighting a portable proc- 
ess and that is the combination fixture sup- 
porter and electric convenience outlet. ‘This 
device is installed in the wall or ceiling, 
and on the walls can be hidden by a picture 
or a tapestry when not being used for light- 
Into outlets the fixture fits 
snugly and safely. Of course, the draw- 
back here is that you may not want to 
interrupt a beautiful wall, either with the 
outlet itself or by the fixture, picture or 
drapery. This, of course, is an individual 
matter. 


ing. these 


LOCATING THE OUTLET 


The convenience outlet is usually put in 
the base board of the room, for here it is 
out of the way of the decoration scheme. 
However, in the kitchen, laundry, cellar 
and bathroom, or where the rooms them- 
selves are entirely utilitarian in character, 
outlets should be four feet from the floor 
to obviate back-bending and unusual wear 
and tear on the cord. In the kitchen every 
working position, kitchen cabinet, range, 
sink, refrigerator and dishwasher should 
have its own overhead light or drop light 
or both. The laundry should have special 
for its ap- 
pliances and the usual switches, which we 
will take up presently. 


electric convenience outlets 


The question of floor outlets is a very 
nice one. Here we have our rugs to con- 
sider. How can we have floor outlets which 


are so necessary to obviate the long cor 
with its ugliness and danger to life an 
limb? 
in the room not only from hurting himsel 
by tripping but also breaking property an‘ 
spilling foodstuffs? One way out is to usc 
the needle point plugs, which fit into the 
outlet under the rug. The difficulties her: 
are that the outlet does disfigure the floor, 
that the floor cannot be danced over im- 
partially, and that if you are careless you 
can hurt a precious rug, even by needle 
points between the fibres. However, floor 
plugs are necessary and must be used until 


How, too, can we save the dwell 


we get wireless electricity for home use, 
which we feel may not be many decades 
away. ‘There are methods of installing 
floor outlets which obviate the plate show- 
ing or interrupting dance programs, which 
you can look into when considering the 
problem. 

Before we leave this convenience outlet 
question, be it remembered that the outlet 
is not consuming electricity when not at- 
tached and when the electricity is not ac- 
tually turned on. Many still believe that 
electricity is being used just because the out- 
let is there! 


CONTROL SWITCHES 


For complete convenience of control 
cach entrance to every room should have a 
switch to light the path before you stumble 
over unaccustomedly placed furnishings. 
‘The most convenient switch to use is one 
with a radium locator, one that shines in 
the dark so that you can see it. To quote 
from an article by Hoyt Catlin: “A switch 
is only a means of getting light. It is a 
convenience which should bridge the gap 
between a person in the dark seeking light, 
and the light itself. But, if you are in the 
dark you must first find the switch. That 
isn’t convenience unless you can see it. In 
order for the switch . 
switches are built with tiny bits of radium 
in the transparent handles to make them 
luminous. hey shine in the dark like cat’s 
eyes. You can see them and these little 
glowing handle tips bridge the gap between 


you to see 


you in the darkness and the light you want.” 

These switches usually control the ceil- 
ing lights, but where there are none of the 
latter, the switch may control any individual 
or set of wall brackets or convenience out- 
lets, designed for its connection. 

The latest development in switches is the 
tumbler or toggle, which dispenses with the 

(Continued on page 116) 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO of GOOD INTERIORS 
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ington by Gilbert Stuart 
over the mantel is another 
reason for the choice 
of this plain background 


English furniture. Ex- 
In imples combined with 
modern pieces are in the 
morning room above 
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The mellow beauty of pine panel- 
ing and its suitability as a back- 
ground for the dignified furni- 
ture of 18th Century England are 
apparent in this country house 
living room. Brilliant color note 
are provided by the curtains and 
slip covers of flowered chintz and 
by the painted screen shown at 


the right of the group above 
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The nicely balanced and at the 
same time thoroughly livable ar- 
rangement of furniture is large!) 
responsible for the attractive, 
restful appearance of this livins 
room. The fireplace group coi- 
sisting of two graceful, matching 
sofas with their attendant small 
tables is an ideal solution for an 
interior as spacious as this « 
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Les Monuments de Paris, a pic- 
a/ - e 
F ‘i turesque paper by Dufour show- 
rack- q . § +7 93 ; 
) ing the important buildings of 
uril- . 
} Paris moved up along the banks 
id are = , ‘¢ , ; 
; : % of the Seine, with amusing scenes 
10S Tae , ° ° ° ° 
ms of people hunting and fishing in 
nol f ° 
is the foreground, makes an inter- 
; 7) 1 ng . 
<s y esting and very decorative back- 
< and i “aliaal 
? 3 ground for a square, Colonial 


ote zs hall, From Nancy McClelland 











at the a 1 small guest room in the same 
le ar- ' ouse 1s made unusually inviting 
urge a with primrose yellow walls and 
wctwe, 0dwork and curtains and slip 
Livi . vers of flowered glazed chintz 
» COn- 1 crisp, spring coloring. Another 
chi rtunate feature is the placing 
small f the main furniture group so 
or an ws to overlook the garden. Elsie 

one le Wolfe was the decorator 
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In addition to its balanced group of well-selected furniture, this foyer is further en- 


riched with a decorative and colorful background. 


The walls, paneled and painted 


Italian green, are broken at intervals with old French paper panels. It is in the Nes 


York home of Mrs. Donald Tuttle 


ens 


AN D 


Lit € as & 


Agnes Foster Wright, decorator 


HALL 


For Entrance Halls of Limited Size Select Furniture Small in Scale and 


Backgrounds for Their Space-Giving Qualities 


S the hall is the formal introduction to 

the house its decorative treatment should 
be made as interesting and inviting as 
possible. Size plays no part here for even 
the tiniest foyer can be made distinctive 
and charming with the proper furniture 
and something a bit unusual in the way of 
color. 

In addition to expressing a certain gra- 
cious hospitality, the furnishings of the en- 
trance hall should indicate, even tothe casual 
visitor, the decorative character of the 
rooms beyond. While a certain amount of 
latitude is permissible in furnishing an in- 
terior intended to be passed through and not 
lived in, a slight flavor of formality in the 


MARGARET McELROY 


decorations is advisable on account of the 


semi-public nature of this space. Secondly, 
they should be in key with the general 
scheme of the house in order to create a 
restful, harmonious effect; and finally, 
they should have sufficient distinction to 
make one eager to see what lies beyond. 

In the first place the hall should be 
light, as nothing is so depressing as to be 
greeted by a dim, shadowy interior after 
the brilliant light of outdoors. If one is 
not so fortunate as to possess a naturally 
light hall, a semblance of brightness can 
be created by the color scheme—warm, 
light-giving tones on the walls, furniture 
delicate in scale as well as light in color, 


light floors, and curtains, if there are any, 
chosen for their light-diffusing qualities. 
If artificial lighting is necessary, the 
brackets or lamps should be so placed as to 
distribute the light evenly about the room. 

Hallways these days are of three types— 
the large reception hall, the narrow pas- 
sage-way, and the tiny foyer in apartment 
houses between the elevator and the en- 
trance door. The former is by far the 
easiest to decorate as its size makes possible 
several interesting arrangements of fur- 
niture. The latter two, on the contrary, 
have to be handled with extreme care on 
account of the problem of limited space. 

(Continued on page 122) 
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hall can be 
made inviting with decor- 
ative walls and furniture 
selected for its design and 
delicate proportions, The 
group at the right consists 
of small 18th Century 
French pieces against a 
background of old painted 
Chinese paper. William 
Baumgarten & Co. Inc., 


The s mallest 


, 
fecorato? 


in snspired treatment for 
a little foyer in a small 
apartment is shown below, 
In place of one table, two 
corner consoles are used, 
thus providing space for an 
arm chair. T he color scheme 
is a lovely combination 
of antique green, gold and 
gray. Chandler W. Ire- 
land was the decorator 
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A nice contrast to the cus- 
tomary console or table is the 
delicate mahogany cabinet 
shown in the picture imme- 
diately above. It would be 
an effective note at the end 
of a long, narrow hall 











































(Below) A distinguished 
color scheme marks this 
upstairs hall in a New 
York City house. The 
walls are done in a blue- 
green and cream Colonial 
paper, with woodwork 
painted bottle green. Cur- 
tainsare yellowsilk,and the 
sofa is covered with plum 
satin, Mrs. Buel, decorator 
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This hilltop terrace, commanding splendid distances, was once the threshing floor. 
Statues placed against the sky and flowering squares do much to give it the intimate 
quality so necessary in a part of the garden near the house 


THE 


. 


GARDEN 


Gr A 


FLORENTINE 


VILLA 


Where Caesar’ s Legions Once Encamped Was Made This 


O much has been written about large 

Italian gardens that it is difficult to real- 
ize how many beautiful small ones there 
are, how infinitely varied they may be, and, 
though small and varied, how they all seem 
to incorporate the principles and axioms 
required in the making of a good garden. 

So often in the technical descriptions of 
gardens we hear the phrases, “elements of 
“axial 
These would only 
add to the confusion of the mind of one 


° : o 

interest,” “elements of surprise, 
»”» 

treatment”? and such. 


who would try to visualize the original site 
of this Italian garden at the Villa Lo Stroz- 
For the difficulties of laying out this 
garden along accepted rules of design have 


Zino. 


been so naturally overcome that the garden 
today seems always to have been there. And 
while entirely original in general plan, it 
contains all the essential elements of good 
garden design. 

The villa, which stands between the road 
and the garden, is on the crest of a very 
steep hillside that falls in an unbroken 
sweep to a valley about three hundred and 
fifty feet below. The only level ground 


Lovely Garden of Lo Strozzino 


ROBERT CARRERE 


is an old enclosed Lemon and Orange grove 
on the level of the villa, to the right as one 
enters. The obvious treatment would have 
been to terrace the hill as was done at the 
Villa Passerini Bartolommei (which ap- 
peared in House & GarpEn of June 
1922), arranging the terraces in a sequence 
that would bring a paved or graveled court 
at the base of the windows of the villa for 
sitting out-of-doors, afternoon tea or din- 
ing al fresco, then followed in turn by Rose 
gardens, flowering terraces, one below the 
other, less and less formal, until the natural 
verdure of the open Olive orchards was 
reached. Instead, the natural lay of the 
land was left undisturbed and the flag- 
paved threshing floor, at the foot of the 
ancient tower, was made into the terrace. 
Statues, placed against the sky-background, 
and quantities of potted flowers, that are 
changed with the season, add to the delight 
of the endless panorama over the Tuscan 
plains toward Pisa, where the Arno, like a 
thread of silver, breaks through the last 
purple mountain barrier on its way to 
the sea. 


From this terrace, used as an outdoor 
room, a path leads down the formal flower- 
bordered lawn to a flight of steps that 
reaches in one straight and unbroken line to 
the bottom of the hill. Like a master-stroke 
of the artist’s brush, it emphasizes the nature 
of the hillside site instead of concealing it. 
At the top of this stairway the vista beneath 
holds one speechless. Between a perfect 
double line of Cypresses, the way passes 
down to a carpet of flowers, in riotous col- 
ors and profusion. While apparently let- 
ting the whole secret out at once, it is only 
by descending this hillside ladder that the 
reward of one’s labors is achieved. Hidden 
by towering Ilex trees, lies last but not least, 
the most interesting monument to be found 
in any Florentine garden—the swimming 
pool. It was there at the time of the Roman 
Legion encampment under Caesar. Every- 
thing, including perfectly built showers, 
dressing rooms and the piping system of 
ancient Rome, was unearthed. They have 
all been restored, and a more lovely spot 
than this pool, with its lazy Lilies and balus- 
traded court, could not be imagined. 
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Like the people who 
build them, Tuscan 
arches have a _ lazy, 
easy-going way. Not 
quite twice as high as 
he ) are wide, their 
road lines have a 
imple effect not found 


the elegant and ur- 


} 


bane Roman arch 









Arches flung high and wide 
frame the countryside in a 
series of landscapes of which 
one never tires. And, at the 
same time, they serve to di- 
vide the walled Lemon gar- 
den from the free rambling 


terraces which lie without 








The villa towers above the 
Lemon garden. Its very 
plainness, free from archi- 
tectural effect, makes a com- 
plementary background for 
the climbing Roses, Helio- 
trope, giant red pots of 
Lemons and flower borders 
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Excavations on the 
garden site revealed a 
large swimming tank 
once used by the Ro- 
mans when their troops 
camped here. This has 
been restored and made 
a feature of the gar- 
den. High, vine-clad 


walls surround it 
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SOME YEWS AND 


In North China, its native habitat, 
the Fish-tail Juniper is a favorite 7 \ Ww ‘ 
garden plant. It is sturdy and up- LOW -G RO ING 
right in habit, with zigzag, plumy- 
tipped branches of blue-green 


suffused with white CONIFERS 


E. H. WILSON 
Yew of compact, conical growth 
swith ascending branches is T. bac- 
cata Hatfieldii. Its leaves are radially OR Yews and low-growing Junipers 
arranged and give the plant a most there is a very great demand, and for 
pages Be 1 Pattee 98 7? this the building boom is in no small way 
responsible. ‘These plants, together with 
Mugho Pine, Arbor-vitae and Re- 
tinisporas, are in great request for 
foundation plantings; no archi- 
tect’s plan seems to be complete 
without their inclusion. Against 
walls and windows and leading to 
the doorways, they figure on the 
builder’s plans as scrolls of vege- 
table solids. 
The idea is good and one should 
be thankful that architects in 
their scheme of things recognize 


MMOD OOO DLA LALLY 


the necessity of living plants of 
any sort. Unfortunately the de- 
signs are all too frequently poorly 
; executed. The material, usually 
One of the most usefal of low- ‘ + that most easily and cheaply ob- 
growing Junipers is J. chinensis Sar- ; $j \ tainable, is very often of the 
gentii. There are two forms—a ‘j } wrong sort and almost always it is 
Aine dinhelne tate indi iateaadioe. far too thickly planted. More often 
plumy branchlets of great beauty 4 - than not the effect desired could be 
re obtained with half the material 
used and not infrequently with a 
quarter. To dealers this type 
of planting is a profitable 
business, but to the lover of 
plants it is sad waste. It is 
not supposed that anything 
said against the system will 
have the slightest effect, but 
the soaring prices may sooner 
or later amend this pernicious 
practice of crowding three 
plants where one would be 
ample. 

The object of foundation 
plantings is to give a finish 
to the building and harmo- 
nize the whole with the sur- 
roundings. This is laudable. 
For this purpose narrow-leaf 
evergreens are, in most 
instances, the best possible 
material, but no Fir, Pine, 
Spruce or Hemlock other 
than dwarf sorts should be 
used and neither should tall- 
growing Junipers, Arbor- 
vitae or Retinisporas. 

Haste, the order of the 
day, enters into everything 
and often disastrously. Foun- 
ae dation plantings give the 
ee ee eee EY finishing touch to buildings 


gray-green and a rich green. Bot/ 
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ad declare them ready for occupancy. If 
ach be their sole object then nothing more 

ed be said, for certainly they act as ready 
it. These crowded plantings finish the 
cture; also, they finish themselves. With 
no room to breathe, much less to grow, the 
process of slow death by suffocation and 
starvation commences the very day the 
planting 1S completed, Good advice to those 
who go to live in a house furnished with 
the usual foundation thicket is forthwith 
to remove half the plants and so let the re- 
maining half live. 

Conifers with their small and persistent 
leaves require purer air than broad-leaf 
trees. In consequence they are ill-fitted for 





planting in cities and towns where 
the air is laden with smoke and 
deleterious gases. Suburban con- 
ditions are less baneful, but Coni- 
fers, to flourish, need the pure air 
of the country. The taller grow- 
ing sorts, like Silver Fir, Spruce, 
Hemlock and Pine, are the first of 
trees to resent town conditions. 
The Arbor-vitae and Juniper clans 
are more resistant but the struggle 


MM OAWAN 


iS always a losing one. The Ye W 
‘¥ withstands better than anything 
else of the narrow-leaf evergreen 
class and should be much more 
extensively planted. 

The Yew in several species is 





ie me 


found wide-spread in the temper- 
ate regions of the northern Hemis- 
phere. In this country grow four 
species, but only the Canadian Yew 
(Taxus canadensis ) is really com- 


. mon in cultivation, where it is not 
ee altogether a very satisfactory 


plant because it turns yellow- 
= brown in winter. To those 
ie of English descent there is 
x no tree more venerated than 
© the Common Yew (T. bac- 
cata) which furnished the 





bow which in chase and war 
3 our ancestors made famous. 
: As souvenirs of a period 
when gunpowder was un- 
known, magnificent old 
Yew-trees may be seen in 

s churchyards throughout the 
= length and breadth of Eng- 
4 land. Under long cultivation 
many varietieshave arisenand 
3 this Yew in its various forms 
% is one of the most common 
Oe evergreens. Where it can be 
growninthiscountry no other 
plant of its class is better, but 
northern New England it 
suffers badly during the 
nter. In the Arnold Ar- 
retum a form named 


bandens, low-growing and 

de-spreading with the 
ft blackest of green foliage, is 
‘Continued on page 150) 


Taxus media Hicksti is a hybrid 
Yew that grows rapidly and is per- 
fectly hardy. Its branches are erect 
and give a decidedly columnar 
effect. The foliage is dark, like 
that of the Japanese Yew 


The type of a new race of Yews 

swhich have a bright future is T. 

Hunnewelliana. It and its con- 

fréres are hardy in the exacting 

climate of Wellesley, Mass., where 
they were originated 
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4 compact mass of dark green 
at all seasons of the year is 
Taxus cuspidata densa. It orig- 
inated as a sport from the well- 
known Japanese Yew, a_ thor- 
oughly hardy and worthy parent 
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By Correct Preparation, Arrangement and Cultural Care a Modest 


SMALL 


VEGETABLE 


House & Garden 


A vegetable garden must 
be orderly and well ar- 
ranged. Straight rows 
not only mean easier 
cultivation and general 
care; they make for 
better crops by inducing 
less crowding. Courtes 
N. J. State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station 


GARDEN 


Bit of 


Ground Can Be Made to Yield a Bountiful Harvest 


i GARDEN matters, as in other things, 
the pendulum of fashion is likely to 
swing to the extremes of a very consider- 
And so it is natural that we are 
now getting back to the practical vegetable 


able arc. 


garden, after the loss of interest which fol- 
lowed in the wake of the wild excesses we 
went to in attempting to do our bit with 
“food will win the war.” 

No one really needs the stimulus of a 
war to be won to have reasons enough to 
There is of 
course the practical side of the matter; you 


plant a vegetable garden. 


can save money, even if you cannot make 
it, with your own garden. The economy 
argument, however, is the least of the rea- 
sons for planting a garden. For the vege- 
table garden has its charm, yes, even its 
own type of beauty, no less than has the 
flower garden; and he who sticks to flow- 
ers alone misses, I think, a large part of the 
totality of enjoyment which is to be had 
from gardening in the larger sense of the 
word, 

As for the superior table quality of good 
home-grown vegetables, there simply isn’t 
any argument. To know the full joy of 
fresh vegetables—and the health they can 
bring you—grow your own. 

“But,” you may protest, “I have not 
ground enough.” 

If you mean that merely as an excuse, 
there may be some truth in it. But if you 
want to have a garden, there is no such 
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thing as too little ground. I have planted 
all kinds of gardens from ten feet square 
to several acres, and I know whereof I 
speak. 

Not that I would advocate the 10’x10’ 
garden—it is too small for really practical 
purposes. But a 20’ x 20’ garden is quite a 
practical thing, so far as its possible output 
is concerned, and in a garden 25’ x 25’ you 
can grow a surprising amount of stuff. 
The difference in size may seem slight at 
first glance, but if you'll stop to figure it 
up, you'll see that the latter contains more 
than half again as much space, one being 
400 square feet in area and the other 625. 

Now, in a little garden such as this you 
will have a lot of fun no matter what you 
plant; and personal taste will be a weighty 
factor in determining what is to be grown. 
Nevertheless, you cannot attempt to grow 
everything in a garden of this size, and the 
first matter to be settled is what you will 
attempt to grow. Let us consider it, then, 
in its application to a 25’ x 25’ garden. 

Obviously there will not be room for 
some of the rangy vegetables such as Win- 
ter Squash and Watermelons; nor for 
much, if any, of such room-demanding 
things as Sweet Corn or Cantaloups or 
Celery. The root crops are all good, be- 
cause they take up little space and produce 
a lot; also they occupy the ground but part 
of the season—and where you can get two 
crops, you just double your garden space. 


Pole Beans and Tomatoes are entitled to 
an important place, because they grow up 
in the air and bear all season long. Bush 
Beans are perhaps the most profitable of all 
vegetables for the small garden and, if 
picked young, one of the most delicious. 
Incidentally, picking them young increases 
and prolongs the crop astonishingly. 

Cabbage, if you like it, is worth while 
because you get a lot of it from a small 
space, and a fall crop as well as a summer 
one. And let me tell you that tender little 
Cabbage direct from your own garden is 
not the same thing at all as the store article. 

Going over the list of available material 
very carefully, considering general satis 
faction, certainty of crop and space re- 
quired, the list of things to grow for a gar- 
den 25’ x 25” boils down to about the fol- 
lowing: 

Beans, pole; Beans, dwarf; Beets; Cab- 
bage; Carrots; Lettuce; Onion sets; Pars 
ley; Parsnips; Peas, dwarf; Radish; Spin- 
ach; Squash, summer; Swiss Chard; Tur 
nip. 

For the purpose of making our sugges 
tions definite, let us take an hypothetical 
garden 25’ x 25’ as typical of the very small 
garden. Your plot may be not just that 
size; it may be 20’ x 30’, which would give 
you approximately the same area; or it may 
be 25’ x 35’ or 40’, in which case you would 
have room either to add to the vegetables 


(Continued on page 126) 
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Be Stucco over studs and ex- 

s panded metal or stucco 

og over hollow tile would 

i form the walls of this lit- 

tle villa, with rounded 

Spanish tiles for the roof. 

1n Italian feeling is found 

in the arched portico. The 

whole house is on one floor 

eee in the bungalow manner, 

St which makes for ease of 

eS living in a seasonal hom: 
: 
“a 
é, 
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A LITTLE 
VILLA 
FOR OUR 
TROPICS 


Designed by 
OWEN L. GOWMAN 














The dining room is rela- 
tively small, since the ter- 
race also can be used for 
dining. Across the hall are 
a large living room, with 
the owners room; two 
guest chambers and two 
baths. A one-car garage 
with servant’s room above 
completes the scheme. A 
formal garden is laid out 
on the living room axis 
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TWELVE 


TOOLS 


for THE 


House 


& Garden 


FASY GARDEN 


Here Is a Selection of Implements Which Will Do the Work and Do It 


With a Maximum of Comfort and Good Results 


ARDENING without the 


tools is a good deal like trying to start 


pre ype r 


a sick clock with a monkey-wrench: you 
may get some results merely by making a 
commotion, but they won’t last long. Fur- 
thermore, the attempt will demand a deal 
more time, effort and mental unrest than 
is necessary. 

No garden can be well made without 
labor and real attention—let there be no 
mistake about that. You must expend 
plenty of both, although if you have the 
true love of the soil in your soul the ex- 
penditure will be far more a pleasure than 
apain. The point is that for the attainment 
of the ultimate aim, be it abundant flowers 
or a lavish menu of fresh vegetables, you 
gain immeasurably by having the right im- 
plement equipment from the very begin- 
ning. Correctness in this respect will go 
far toward injecting the ease into the easy 
garden. 

A first glance at one of the large supply 
house catalogs often discloses an array of 
tools that is positively bewildering to the be- 
ginner. Everything from caterpillar tractors 
to twine is there—pages and pages of it. 
Rarely is any attempt made to help the 
novice select the essentials for the bit of 
earth he desires to make fruitful, so he 
blunders blindly ahead and _ frequently 
emerges from the confusion with nothing 
at all, or else possessed of an assortment of 
which half will prove to be white elephants 
in his particular domain. 

What are the essentials? How may one 
determine an implement list for a small or 
moderate sized garden which will be ade- 
quate for all ordinary conditions 
and yet contain no figurative dead 
wood? With the answers to these 
questions the following paragraphs 
deal. 

First of all, whether the aim be 
the growing of vegetables or flow- 
ers, I would place a good square- 
end spade and a flat-tined digging 
fork. There is nothing quite equal 
to these two for breaking new 
ground, upturning the lower strata 
of soil so that they may mellow 
and become productive, for 
mixing compost, manure or 
fertilizer through the garden 
to the full growing depth of 
the plant roots, and a dozen 
other purposes. The spade 
and the fork are true funda- 
mentals dealing with funda- 
mental matters, for their 
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application has to do with those sub-surface 
conditions which are all-important in the 
maintenance of plant life and vigor. 
Secondly, because they both relate very 
vitally to getting the seed properly into the 
ground, maintaining the surface in good 
condition and holding pestiferous weeds in 
check, come a good iron rake and a draw- 
hoe. Together, they are of particular value 
in the spring when it comes to completing 
the early heavy digging by breaking up and 
leveling the rough surface. Singly, the 


he « 


—2? 
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rake will pulverize the soil, remove stones, 
clods and general debris, open shallow 
trenches (‘“‘drills,” the experienced call 
them) to receive the seeds, cover the seeds 
and compact the soil over them, and help 
keep garden and grounds generally ship- 
shape—to mention a few of its leading 
roles. The draw-hoe will open deep, nar- 
row or wide drills, cover, compact, kill 
weeds, draw supporting and protective earth 


in 


up around the stems of Corn, Peas, Pota- 
toes and others (“hilling,” to use profes. 
sional phraseology ) and slay snakes in cise 
you happen to be afraid of these useful in- 
sect destroyers. Both tools are productive 
of blisters on winter-softened palms, but 
they also point the way to many delights in 
the vases of the summer house and in the 
dishes on its table. A garden without 
blisters would be a less than one-half of 
one percent garden, anyway. 

A close competitor for leadership in the 
utility contest, especially where the grand 
prize is a vegetable garden, is the so-called 
wheel-hoe—a sort of miniature plow which 
you push ahead of you in a series of thrusts 
if the ground be heavy, or in a steady, pur- 
poseful advance where the surface is in a 
fair state of cultivation. There are both 
single and double-wheel types, the latter 
being especially designed to work on both 
sides of a vegetable row at once, as well as 
in between rows. The single form is ade- 
quate for most small gardens. 

The wheel-hoe is mainly a tool for 
working along straight or only slightly 
curving lines. With its various inter- 
changeable attachments it will do light 
plowing, cultivating, raking, hilling, drill- 
ing, covering—even seed sowing. No vege- 
table garden with rows twenty feet or more 
in length should be without it, for under 
such conditions it saves considerable time 
and back-ache. Below these dimensions, a 
rake and draw-hoe are often more conven- 
ient to handle. 

However many implements may be de- 
vised to simplify and lessen the labor of 

gardening, there will always be a 
certain amount of work for which 
you have to get down on your 
knees; you must become intimate 
with your plants, know them liter- 
ally at close quarters, to minister 
completely to their wants. 

For the attainment of such ends, 
to say nothing of the very definite 
bearing which they will have on 
the physical welfare of the objects 
of your solicitation, nothing can 
quite take the place of a good, 

well-made trowel and a long- 
tined hand weeder. With 
the former you may trans 
plant seedlings and young 
plants, not only taking them 
out of the boxes or beds 
where they started life, 
but opening new homes for 


(Continued on page 13) 
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A. pulsatilla is the 
European form of 


the Pasque Flower 


shown at the top 0 f 
the page. The plant 
pi tured here is a 
self -s Own seedlin g 
in the author’s gar- 


near New York 


American Pasque 
Flowers (A. patens 
nuttalliana) come 
from the prairies 
and low hills of the 
Northwest. T he blos- 
soms are pale purple 
and the whole plant 
is silken-haired 


(Below) American 
Wood Anemone is 
commonin themoist 
woods of early 
spring—a_ delicate 
white, wholly 
charming little wild- 
ing that grows only 
a few inches high 
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The many-rayed stars of Anemone 

blanda, blue, pink or white, are 

among the earliest springtime joys 

of the garden. Loamy soil suits 
them the best 


WINDFLOWERS 


of 


THE WORLD 


LOUISE BEEBE WILDER 


WE ARE apt to associate the charming 
name of Windflower chiefly with 
the fragile blossoms of the damp spring 
woods—flowers brought into the world on 
the wings of the spring breezes. But, as 
a matter of fact, there are Windflowers, 
or Anemones, as they are botanically desig- 
nated, belonging to all the open seasons. 
Some spring up in the wake of the receding 
snows on the high mountains, or, like our 
Hepatica, are found early on south-facing 


slopes or in sheltered hollows of the woods; 


others belong to the full summer, while 
the Japanese Anemone of the borders de- 
fies the frosts of autumn with extreme 





For less choice situations a useful 
Anemone is canadensis. It has a dis- 
tinct grace, but grows so rampantly 
that it is best in a waste corner 
where it can spread freely 
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Anemone Robinsoniana is a_ fine 

form of the European Wood Anem- 

one. It is a delightful pale blue 

—decidedly one of the choicest of 
the family 


hardihood, and a lovely show of bloom. 

\nemone is a numerous race offering 
us much beauty of a fragile, airy type, and ; 
; ; The double form of 
the European Wood 
Anemone thrives in 
land plants inhabiting the temperate re- cool corners. Quaint 
vions of the earth. Very few are true rock ‘ed attractive, it is 
cheerfully prodigal 
with its half droop- 
= ieee ; a) "ing flowers among 
offers. The soil suited to a majority of  palmated leaves 


them is a light, rich, warm loam, and 


plants suitable for many situations. They 
are, for the most part, meadow or wood- 


plants, though nearly all show to advan- 
tage in such a setting as the rock garden 


























Anemone nemorosa 
blooms in mid-A pril. 
Its flowers are much 
larger than those of 





though a few like the sunshine full upon 
them, the greater number are happiest in our American Wood 
1 Anemone or Wind- 
flower. There are 
several good varietal 
forms to be had 


ee partial shade. 

sprin é ; ; 

wid on \ll who fare to the woods in April with- 
i Ai x » 

ae out doubt know the American Wood Anem- (Siti) Diaid a. 


Lomeeall one, A. quinquefolia. Where it grows at ier to make happy in 
lee? . ll it is usually quite wildly abundant, the the garden than the 
desig- P 


Wood Anemone is 


delicate white blossoms flecking the brown ( 
- the little Rue Anem- 


floor of the forest like flakes of new-fallen 


eC asons. 





] . 
ceding : , one. It will cheer- 
a oe now, and creating a most charming scene. fully accept almost 
baci But when we attempt to reproduce this any woodsy situa- 
-Tacing ’ : 





scene under cultivation we are apt to meet 0”, dry or moist 
with difficulties. This modest little plant, 
so lavish in its chosen haunts, is not easy to 


(Continued on page 104) 
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Dearly loved for its soft blue shades 
as well as for the braveness with 
which it challenges the bluster of 
early spring, Hepatica quite wins 
our hearts with its March display 
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The walls in this man’s one-room apartment are paneled and 

painted tao shades of café au lait, with the recessed bookshelvs 

and the window reveals done in medium green. The desk in ma- 

hogany with a red leather top, and the arm chairs are covered in 
a rich brown, durable leather 
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The plan below shows a livable arrangement of furniture. The 

desk and its attendant chairs have the logical place between the 

windows. The cupboard, with its drop center portion containing 

the bed, occupies the long wall, balanced on the op posite side by the 
fireplace, sofa and built-in bookcase 
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, addition to its shelves for 
ooks of various sizes, this 
»nmodious cabinet has a 
pace in the center for a ship 
model and a cupboard be- 
for a bed. Designed by 
Harry C,. Richardson 

















TWO ROOMS TRAT SERVE AS ONE 


For The Professional Man Who Would Avoid Maintaining Two 


N ENGLAND the professional man 

who keeps chambers in town speaks 
of his tiny apartment as his “pied-a- 
terre,’ which it often may well be. 
“Morceau de ciel,” however, would be 
a better way of expressing the American 
man’s idea of what his combined work- 
ing and living quarters should be called. 
For high they must be, well lighted and 
quiet. 

The sanity of country dwelling has 
been appreciated by so many families 
within the last few years that today it 
is almost impossible to find any really 
rural countryside within comfortable 
commuting distance of our larger cities. 
And there are already many people who 
firmly and feelingly refuse to dwell in 
the suburbs, at least in the nearby ones 
which are fast becoming miniature cities 
in themselves. There is no remedy but 
distance, and when the “45 mile limit” 
is passed, commuting ceases to interest 
most men. It is for these men, whose 
businesses are usually of a professional 
nature, that Housk & GarpDEN has de- 
signed a one-room apartment to obviate 


Separate Establishments in Town 


HARRY C. RICHARDSON 






















































































the necessity of keeping separate living 
and professional quarters in town. 

The first requisite of such an apart- 
ment is its location in a building within 
easy reach of the business area fre- 
quented by the occupant. Fortunately, 
in New York at least, nearly every pro- 
fessional locality has its apartment 
hotel, its men’s club-hotels and _ its 
non-housekeeping apartments. Gramercy 
Park, upper and lower Fifth Avenue, 
Madison and Park Avenues, all have 
peculiar advantages, each in its own 
way. 

The placement of his “bit of sky” 
being determined, it next becomes neces- 
sary for the tenant to furnish it in a 
manner that combines dignified pro- 
fessional surroundings with comfortable 
sleeping quarters. Space for the prepa- 
(Continued on page 114) 









On one side of the fireplace is a 

comfortable, two-seated sofa cov- 

ered in dark brown leather, with 

a cushion in brown velvet. Above 

this hangs a Modernist painting 
of a nautical subject 
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THE STONE FLOORS OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Following the Pennsylvania farmhouse custom, the din- 
ing room in the home of F. Munford Humerichouse, at 
Isham, Pa., is paved with stone, a perfect complement 
for the stone and paneled fireplace and the Colonial fur- 
niture, The architect was Edward S. Paxson 
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«age : 3 ' Over the living room porch 
The home of Waldo Shel- ial Fae oS 2 is the oriel window in the 
don, at South Norwalk, oo : fb ‘ master bedroom, with a 
Conn., is built on the side ; ee f sheltered balcony on the 
of a hill sloping down to ‘ 3 : Re Ts : ‘ side commanding the view. 
Long Island Sound. It has OS ‘ Up under the gable are 
features found in Norman / Kae / ft o N openings for the birds, a 
peasant farmhouses. The : 2 fe; : p farmhouse feature. The 
walls are of stone exca- ’ . aL roof is of shingles laid 
vated on the site and laid : l Ps is ‘ irregularly and the ridge 
long and flat. The gables ’ , : 


has a_ picturesque dip 
dormers are varied 


A NORMAN 


KNGLISH 


WOM LLL MOL 


HOUSE IN 
CONNECTICUT 


"RANK J. FORSTER 





Architect ' 
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Because of the slope 
of the land the rooms 
have been laid out 
on varying levels— 
five steps above the 
entry are the master 
bedroom and _ two 
baths and follow- 
ing the slope the 
living room, dining 
room and kitchen 


(LL Liga 


Livveg Reoe 


The entrance ts 
at the meeting 
of the two wings 
and the house 
reaches out on 
each side to coit- 
form with the 
slope of theland. 
The lowest end 
houses the garage 
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The master bedroom 
has a high peaked 
ceiling, with the 
oriel window at 
the end looking out 
over the Sound. 
Early American fur- 
miture was chosen. 
The brackets copy 
old candle lights. 
Soft gray walls 
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The fireplace in the 
master’s bedroom is 
built of commoi 
brick painted green, 
4t the right of it 
the door leads out 

the sheltered 

ony shown on 
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The fireplace end of the living room 
is paneled and graced by book shelves 
scalloped according to early American 
usage. The furniture and rugs are 
Colonial in type and have a founda- 
tion in a floor of wide oak planks 


In the dining room and all through 
the house the windows have deep 
reveals, and are casements, with tile 
sills. A copy of a Colonial corner 
cupboard is in harmony with the 
early American chairs and table 
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The view from 
the dining room, 
through the paved 
lower hall to the 
living room. A door 
from this hall leads 
to the terrace and 
the stairs to the up- 
per entry 





All the furniture brasses shown on this y The six handles in the above sketch are 
and the following page are modern re- appropriate for Colonial chests, highbo. 
productions of authentic period styles. small tables, etc. They are all of bra 


In the center above is an American 18th lan . > in antique finish and are a trifle simpler 
aS ~ iin ee 


Century mahogany secretary desk with in design than the English mounts of the 


’ 


- - 9 ' e 
the original eagle handles. Sketched at (« > urnit ~~ same period. They are shown here by 
the top of the page is a modern drawer SF . ‘ Ut C : courtesy of Arthur Todhunter, P. F 
aa (SR Ady a pte 


Guerin and  Berbecker & Rowland 


pull suitable for a piece of this kind 








Pendant pear-shaped drops, and 
drop-loop handles, with fretted or 
chased scutcheons, are characteristic 
of 17th Century English furniture. 
At the left is an early English oak 
highboy in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art showing the pear-shaped 
pendant handles of the period. 
Sketched at the left below are four 
interesting examples in brass of this 
type of furniture hardware 




















With the advent of the 18th Cen- 


tury came a desire for more grace- 
ful, elaborate handles. Georgian 
furniture—the pieces of Hepple- 
white, Sheraton and Adam—are 
notable for the beauty of their mounts. 
The handles were round, oblong, 
octagonal and oval, frequently en- 
riched with delicate, engraved de- 
signs. Typical of this style of drawer 
pull are the handles at the right 


Many early American chests The two drawer pulls shown 

and highboys have effective at the left have decorative 

drop-loop handles of the scutcheons engraved in or- 

type sketched at the right. namental leaf and flower 

These are of brass in antique , designs. Both from Arthur 
finish T odhunter 
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As Chippendale was a believer 
in the decorative value of 
ornamental brasses, many of 
his handles and key plates 
were in elaborate, intricate 
designs. Sketched above are 
two examples of fanciful, 
pierced scutcheons, and two 
illustrations of the more con- 
ventional type of drop handle. 
From P, E, Guerin and Ber- 
becker & Rowland 

















Above are sketches of mounts suit- 
able for French furniture. At the 
left are key plates and handle 
showing the scroll and foliage mo- 
tifs typical of Louis Quinze dec- 
oration. The simpler, more classic 
Louis Seize styles are shown at 
the right. Directly above are char- 


acteristic Empire 


models. From 


Guerin and Berbecker & Rowlaid 


The Chippendale card table 
shown at the left is equipped 
with drop handles of the 
type sketched below. The 
more elaborate pieces of 
furniture by this designer 
qere frequently embellished 
with ornamental handles, 
and brasses used solely for 
the purpose of decoration 


The sturdy and at the same 
time decorative mounts at 
the right are suitable for 
Spanish or Elizabethan fur- 
niture. The hand-hammered 
hinge at the top has a han- 
dle and key plate to match. 
From Todhunter. Below it 
is an interesting Elizabethan 
drop handle in antique brass 


Bedroom furniture painted ivory or 


some pale color 


charming when 


equipped with decorative knobs of Dres- 
den porcelain, two examples of which 


are sketched below. 


These come in a 


variety of designs, and sizes suitable 
for drawer pulls or curtain tie-backs 




































































































The two brasses at the right 
in the sketch immediately 
above are intended for Span- 
ish furniture. The robust 
drop-loop handle at the top 
has a graceful shell-shaped 
back plate. Below it is a 
delicate, pierced scutcheon in 
diamond shape, with a pear- 
shaped pendant handle. 
Shown by courtesy of Ber- 


becker & Rowland 











IN THE CAUSE OF TOWN 
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This reversible bench, designed 
by William Gehron, is made 
of planking and requires no 
especial skill in either the 
making or the maintenance. 
It could be painted 


or stained, as preferred 


green 


BETTERMENT 


Some Practical Suggestions For Starting A Town Betterment 


HE slogan for every town and city in 
America should be: Plan for Fifty 
Years Ahead. 

Plan for the residence districts of fifty 
years hence. Plan for the factory districts. 
Plan for wide streets and the trees to shade 
them. Plan for increase in street traffic. 
Plan for the safety, growth and stability of 
your town. 

Unless citizens take this long-ranged 
view of community affairs, the average 
small American city and town will become 
a jumbled mess, its beauties gone, its arteries 
of traffic choked, its residence districts in- 
vaded by factories, its schools badly located, 
and its standard of living decidedly lowered. 

Such planning, however, is not done over 
night nor is it started save in the minds and 
ideals of one class of citizens. 

Community ideals and plans for com- 
munity betterment begin with the leading 
citizens of a town. These are usually the 
large property owners who appreciate the 
necessity for maintaining real estate values 
and conditions at the peak. From this class 
of leaders the interest percolates downward 
to all other classes. This is inevitable. You 
find it true of every town that has had the 
forethought to adopt a town plan and to 
enact restrictions for town betterment. 
There may be a lowly man or woman here 
and there on an obscure by-street—they 
are usually garden lovers—who takes pride 
in the appearance of his street and his prop- 
erty. And he may be an example, a mission- 
ary to all his neighbors. The fact remains, 
however, that such a one, lacking power, 
cannot become the leader in the movement 
to plan for fifty years. It is the duty, then, 
of the powerful, leading citizens of each 


Movement In Your Locality 


community to take a part in the work of 
town betterment. The readers of House & 
GaRDEN belong to this class. To them we 
appeal for assistance in making this country 
a better place to live in by making their 
towns better places to live in. 

One of the first steps in this movement is 
to assemble a committee that may be com- 
posed of the following: A landscape archi- 
tect, an architect, a banker, a lawyer, a 
prominent educator, an industrial leader 
and owners and executives of important 
business concerns who are willing to con- 
tribute their time to so worth-while a move- 
ment. 
these representatives. The landscape archi- 


There is a reason for each one of 


tect may be a citizen of the town or he may 
be hired from the outside asa town planner; 
he is essential. The architect is necessary 
because he can give advice on architectural 
features of buildings, details of street 
lamps, seats, etc., and can help shape the 
architectural restrictions of each neighbor- 
hood. ‘The banker is necessary in the financ- 
ing of any town improvement project, and 
the lawyer to handle the legal intricacies 
that arise in the zoning of a town and the 
imposition of architectural restrictions. The 
educator can give his advice on the location 
of future schools and playgrounds. The 
industrial leader will be valuable for his 
knowledge of factory requirements both in 
the present and in the future. The business 
executives, being administrators, can assist 
in the handling of many affairs of the com- 
mittee. To these may be added the presi- 
dents of the local garden clubs and the 
women’s clubs. 

A committee of this size is not required, 
of course, for a very small town where the 


problems of civic betterment are fairly sim- 
ple. In a city, where problems are ver 
complex, a traction engineer might be 
added, and the committee would work in 
conjunction with an art commission. How- 
ever, whether large or small, the committee 
should be composed of the leading citizens 
and should be representative. 

Having assembled a committee, the sec- 
ond step is to employ a landscape architect 
or town planning expert who will make a 
complete survey of existing conditions, 
draw up a plan for future and immediate 
improvements and thus provide the com- 
mittee a basis for working. At this point 
the services of the banker and the lawyer 
begin, and the scheme becomes a matter of 
argument, change, adjustment and compro- 
mise until a plan that is completely work- 
able is finally presented to the town au- 
thorities. If it is accorded the support of 
the authorities, the committee then, by talks 
and through the press, arouses the sympathy 
of all townspeople tc ‘ts support. 

This is the barest outline of how town 
improvement gets under way. It is offered 
to House & GaRDEN’s readers as a sugge* 
tion. There are many towns in which in- 
dividual citizens feel the need for a definite 
program of town development, and yet do 
not quite feel sure of the procedure. Here, 
at least, is a start. 

For many months House & GarpeEN has 
provided practical suggestions for town 
betterment. We felt that no good would 
be done by merely railing against the ugll- 
ness of American towns. At great expense 
of time and money we have assembled 
and shown details of buildings and other 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Visualize this flag pole on a vil- 
lage green, with its pavemeit 
about it and the comfortable 
seat under the shadows of the 
flag where G. A. R. men and 
W orld War veterans can spin yarns 

















































































































More architectural in design and 
more difficult in construction, 
still this type of flag pole would 
quickly accent any park or focal 
point of a civic park develop- 
ment, See page 102 for its plans 











While a bench of this simplicity 
might not suit a city park, cer- 
tainly it can be recommended for 
those delightful, small country 
towns that boast a common or 
village green among their charms 









































































House & G ardey 





The 


GARDENER’S CALENDAR /for 


FEBRUARY | 





This Calendar of the gardener’s labors is if one-hundred miles 
planned as a reminder for all his tasks in 
It is fitted to the Middle States, 


but should be available for the whole country 


for every 


Season 


north or 
south there be made a difference of from five 
to seven days later or earlier in operations. 
The dates given are for an average season 





SUNDAY 


Here at the foun- 


tain’s sliding foot, 


Or at 
tree’s 


some 
mossy 
Casting the 
vest aside, 
My soul into 


the 


fruit- 
root, 


body’s 


boughs does glide. 


Andrew Marvel 


~ Flats should be in 
/ readiness for the 
early seed sowing 
Three by twelve by 
eighteen inches is a 
convenient size tor 
them. Bore holes in 
bottom for drainag« 


14 It is not too soon 
to get a hotbed 


under way for the 
early seed sowing 
Put in at least a foot 


of fresh manure at the 
sottom and cover it 
with 4” of loam 


71 Before the blue 
#4 birds and other 
box-nesters come 


north the houses they 
used last year should 
be cleaned A stout 
hooked wire will pull 
out the old nests 


snow is 

gone and the 
weather has moder 
ated it is a good plan 
to remove any mulch 


28 If the 


that may be on the 
earliest bulbs like 
Crocus, Scilla and 


Chionodoxa 





SIR 


JouNn 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY | WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 











\ few of the sup ? About this time of 2 Proper winter Grapes, climbing 

ply houses can fur “ year we often have 9 pruning of fruit Roses, cane fruits 
nish seeds of mixed a thaw with heavy trees has much in its and any other plants 
wild flowers for plant rains If the rock favor. It eeps the that are tied to sup 
ing in otherwise waste gardenis badl y trees within bounds, ports ought to be 
places It is well washed by it, repair renders them easier gone over carefully 
worth while to sow the damage promptly to care for, and in and any loosened 
them broadcast with stone chips creases their yield fastenings replaced 

Liquid manure is 9 It is a good plan to 10 Before it comes 1 1 In doing winter 
© an excellent stimu go over the grounds time to use them pruning, do not 
lant for greenhouse and examine the trees the hotbed and cold include the  spring- 


and indoor 
various sorts 


it rather well diluted 
until re 
are obtz 


every week 


sults 


plants of 


frame sashes ought 
to be put in good con 
dition. Some of them 
may need new glass, 
putty or paint. 


flowering shrubs. This 
class of plant ma 
terial should be cut 
only immediately 
after blossoming time. 


for broken branches 
or decay. Repairs at 
tended to now may 
save serious trouble 
later on 


Apply 


1ined 


= Paper-white Nar- 
re) cissi, Hyacinths 
and other bulbs 
grown in water or 
fibre for indoor flow 
ers should be kept 
dark and cool until 
they form roots. 


the sea- 
supply of 
seed arrives it is a 
wise plan to put it 
in some dry and 
mouse-p1oof contain 
er such as a large 
metal cracker box 


1 ? When 


~ son's 











1 5 If any trees were 16 The small port 17 Dull edged tools 18 Garden labels of 19 Stored Gladiolus 
~ set outand staked able plant pro are almost as adequate size are bulbs may be ex- 
last fall you will do tectors which look much of a hindrance a great convenience amined now and 
well to look over their like miniature cold in gardening as in Where wooden ones cleaned up in prepar 
supports, and see that frames are excellent carpentry. Sharpen are wanted for thrust ation for planting 
they are doing their for giving an early now such implements ing into the ground, time. Remove all ad 
work without chafing outdoor start to Mel as lawn mowers, have them at least hering dirt, loose skin 
the bark ons and Cucumbers sickles and _ shears. 10” long and old stalk butts 
»? Nothing forms 3 For convenient, 24 Seeds of early = Straw or burlap € Paper pots for 
~< quite as good a ~~” accessible garden ~ vegetables may 29 mats to cover the 20 some of the veg- 
support for Sweet record keeping the be sown now in the hotbed and_ cold- etable seeds that are 
Pea vines as twiggy card file has many ad greenhouse for later frame sashes on frosty started under glass 
brush, Cut a supply vantages It should transplanting into the spring nights will save ate worthwhile. They 
now, lay it down and earry such data as garden. Also, start many a seedling flow- mean that the roots 
cover with boards to planting dates, soil, Egg-plants and To er and vegetable in are not disturbed in 
flatten it results, etc matoes in pots the next few weeks transplanting 








| SATURDAY _ 
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6 Soluble oi! 
of the best 
sprays for San Joge 
Oyster-shell scale po 
fruit trees and some 
ornamental Ap 


is. One 


twice where badly ; 
fested a 

| 
1 3A few Apples or 


Carrots scattered 
in a snow-sheltered 
corner of the grounds 
will be welcomed by 
the rabbits \lso they 
May Save young trees 
from being gnawed, 


20 Sprays of Pussy- 

willow and For- 
sythia, Plum, Cherry 
and Apple, if cut now 
and kept in water ina 
warm, sunny window 
will come into bloom 
in a few weeks. 


27 The best way to 

‘ water seedlings is 
with a very fine-rose 
watering can. The 
ordinary rose is too } 
coarse; you need the 
finest one made, with 
very minute holes, 





When one has a garden one has something at 
which one must work oneself. Here is a real thing. 
Thank Heaven, one cannot turn a crank and grow 
flowers; neither can one press a button, or merely 
pay a fee perhaps, and produce the glorious bloom 
of tall mock-oranges, those shrubs whose lovely 


and 
joy at 


flowers 
with this 


into gardening 








Hitt—1716-1775 
‘ Dr. Hill published the “Vege- 


delicious 
moment in 


fragrances are 


even the 


planting can become attractive. 


least 


my garden. 
Thought, care, work, time, all these must be put 
before 


filling me 
No. 


effective 
—Mrs. Francis King 























table System”, was the first 

superintendant of the Royal 

; Gardens at Kew, and a Knight 
of the Polar Star Joun ABERCROMBIE—1726-1806 


He was employed at Kew Gardens but 
found time to write “Every Man His Own 
Gardener.” The picture shows him at 72 





Dr. Corin Mitne—1743-1815 


The Reverend Dr. Milne gained 
prominence through the publica- 
tion of his Botanical Dictionary, 
to mention but one of his con- 
tributions to plant lore 














Jake 


Each detail of hunk bod 








o%e ye 
are 9 


twa ee 


mpion The best reproductions 


are often superior to originals 


A cen the painstaking artisans of the 
famous guilds crafted their masterpieces 

of furniture, these were built for the palaces 
DO) of the great—which were unheated. Such 


buildings had every appearance of luxury, 

but it was a luxury that never extended be- 

yond beauty. Underneath the brasses and 

gildings were. real discomforts. It is said, 

for example, that in Versailles there was 

only one bathroom; and the whole palace 

in winter time was, outside the radii of the 

mighty fireplaces, cheerless and cold. The 

furniture of these great houses lasted, it is 

Furniture true. It was inured to severe conditions. 
° Transferred to our modern rooms, however, 

Dp coration its beauty frequently warps away; and it is 
Antiques for this reason that modern reproductions 
of famous old pieces are displacing originals 

in many great houses. It is because the re- 


18 Kast 50" Street, PSew'York mci Soutiions = ose 








“Get off that cold floor!’’ 
“Come out of that draught!” 


“Get away from that door!” 


“Don’t play at the bottom of 


those stairs!’’ 


Poor Jimmie wants to romp and play—but where? 


Mother knows the dangers that lurk in cold floors 
and draughty rooms, and she wants to protect Jimmie 
against those dangers. 


She knows that the cold air that leaks in around the 
windows and under the doors not only threatens 
Jimmie’s health, but also causes expersive fuel bills, 
soiled drapes, rugs and furniture. 


But Mother need not worry, nor need Jimmie quit 
playing on the floor—if Father will have all 
the windows and doors equipped with Monarch 
Interlocking Metal Weather Strips. 


They prevent dangerous draughts, keep out germ- 
laden air, and end hot nockets and cold pockets 
thruout the house. They assure uniform, healthful 
comfort at low cost. 


The Information Request will bring all the facts. 
Clip, fill in and mail it—Now! 


Monarch Metal Products Co. 
4920 Penrose Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of Monarch Metal Weather Strips for 
Wood Windows, Doors and Pivoted Steel Factory Sash 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


MONARCH 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


Information Request 
Monarch Metal Products Co., 4920 Penrose St., St. Louis, Mo. 


I want to know how Monarch Strips will help me to banish cold 
floors from my home. Please send me the facts. 
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The working drawings of these two flag poles give all the 


necessary 


directions for their construction, 


They may be 


had from the Town Betterment Editor, House & Garden, 19 
West 44th Street, New York City 


FOR TOWN 


BETTERMENT 


(Continued from page 98) 


features which were the sore point of 
ugliness. Measured drawings of these 
details have been and are available to 
all those who show a serious and in- 
telligent interest in the subject. But a 
magazine cannot make much headway 
unless it has the support of those far- 
sighted citizens who are interested in 
Town Betterment. A vast work lies 
ahead of both the magazine and its 
We have only begun. Are 
Will you start 
by studying the ugliness in your town? 
Will you form your committee? Will 
you plan for fifty years ahead? 

This month we are making two 


readers, 
you going to help us? 


suggestions for simple park benches 
and two for town flag poles. The 
architect is William Gehron. Perhaps 
nothing could be simpler in construe- 
tion than these benches. They are 
designed to be made of planks painted 


or stained. The bench with the re- 








versible back-rest has no complicated 
machinery to get out of order. 

Of the two flag poles, one is quite 
architectural in character and the other 
has a homely atmosphere that makes 
it easily visualized on a village green. 
The idea of a seat beneath the flas— 
a seat where old G. A. R. men and 
World War veterans could spin yarns 
to each other—is quite stimulating. 


Epiror’s Nore: In our campaign for 
town betterment we have distributed 
without charge hundreds of sets of 
detailed working drawings wherewith 
construction of the various archi- 
tectural features could be carried out. 
The expense of preparing and deliver- 
ing these has reached such proportions 
that hereafter we shall be obliged to 
make a nominal charge of $1.00 a 
sheet to help defray it. This plan 
goes into effect with the present articl. 
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So simple are these benches that any handy man with tools 
The working drawings may be obtained 
by applying to the Town Betterment Editor 


could make them up. 
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NEW 


9S DEGREE 


Prices range from $2995 for 

the Brougham to $4485 for 

the Custom Imperial. F.O.B. 
Detroit. Tax to be added. 


* i] a) 
Buyers on the payment plan 
ire afforded the savings of 
the GMAC financing system. 
4 4 * 


General Motors Export Com- 
pany, New York. Cadillac 
Motor Car Company of Can- 
ida. Limited, Oshawa, Ont. 
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Its own peculiar public—the largest fol- 
lowing of its kind:in the world—has 
never been won: away from the Cadillac, 
even for a little while. 


There is a strain of steadfastness in the 
American people when they have tested 
a principle, or a product, and proved it 
sound. 


And that steadfastness has never been 
more significantly exemplified than in the 
eager enthusiasm which greeted the new 
go-degree Cadillac, and the phenomenal 
success which has come to it. 


In these days of lightning-like and 
disturbing changes, it is reassuring to 
recall this national characteristic, even 
in so slight a matter as the history of 
a motor car. 


— 


10 (4eliand 


» A 


No glamor of newness, no specious 
appeal of any sort, has ever been able to 
distract public attention away from the 
fundamental goodness of the Cadillac. 


C 


It is true that you seem to hear, just 
now, more ardent praise of Cadillac than 
ever before. That is because the new 
Cadillac has given an even more emphatic 
emphasis to Cadillac goodness and 
superlative performance. 


The old thought,which has held so many 
owners steadfast, is now operating in a 
new way, and in a wider sphere. 


The new Cadillac is benefiting by a 
national habit of hunting for things that 
are basically right, and, when found, 
holding fast to them. 


CADILLAC—DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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It Gives Style 


Breakfast Nook 


many breakfast rooms. 
intangible “tone” 


Twentieth Century 


There is Much 
More Told About 
It in This 
Brochure 


= 










And it is convenient—so designed that you 
rather than merely sit by it. 
the room, yet large enough for every requirement, because of 
its convertibility. 


It is not to be confused with other gateleg tables less painstakingly 
designed, or with the numerous “two-in-one” 


proved even over the gatelegs of Early 


9 alt 
EXTENSION i 
YQ GATELEG | 

TABLE 
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Whe! 


4 meee 


It i is small enough not to crowd 


patterns, It is im- 


effect, it retains in full the allure of its fore- 
runners of Washington’s time. 


Write for Our 
Extension Gateleg 


GF urnifure Shops 


Dive wion of The hic oe hh Shops 
840 MONROE AVE. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Anemone japonica is a tall-growing kind well suited 
to a shady border. It asks for a fat, rather moist soil 
which, however, must be well drained in winter F 
r 
WINDFLOWERS OF THE WORLD 
(Continued from page 89) 
please under ordinary conditions. Its the Wood Anemone, but the former 
natural home is in damp, open woods may easily be distinguished by its clus. 
where the soil is decidedly acid. This ter of pink-tinted blossoms, while the 
condition, it must be emphasized, is other is solitary on its slender stem, 
the quite passionate preference of the Both are but a few inches in height, 
Wood Anemone. The dainty little little low, fragile things that need to 
Rue Anemone, or Anemonella, (Syz- be seen in generous numbers to show : 
desmon thalictroides), usually to be the full quality of their beauty. 
found in its company, is, on the con- Before the appearance of either of 
trary, quite indifferent to diet and will the foregoing we find the Hepatica } 
cheerfully exchange the acid shades sending up furry buds amidst its win- 
for any woodsy situation, dry or  ter-worn leaves in sheltered places in 
h moist, and even put up with a sunny — the woods. It is, I believe, our earliest 
to t e bank with very good grace. wild flower, and as such greatly be- 
But if we would grow the Wood loved. Not so long ago its name was 
Anemone let us give it the proper con- Anemone Hepatica, but now He- 
ditions. It is one of the choice wild  patica is counted a distinct race and we 
flowers that is growing scarce through _ have in this country two ape He. 
the thoughtless ravaging of the woods _patica triloba, and He patica acutiloba, 
. and the inexorable march of the de- not greatly differing save in the an 
Shops Extension Gateleg table has a style and velopment scheme. If taken from the — of the leaves, nor as to habitat, though 
grace which overcomes the “common” effect pervading so wild the plants should be dug with I believe H. acutiloba is the more com- 
It has an atmosphere all its own, that great care—a generous sod lifted— mon type in the Northwest. Hepaticas 
which means so much to well planned home and the whole transplanted to a situ- are altogether delightful for natu- 
ation previously prepared for it. The  ralizing on banks of damp woodsy 


Rue Anemone is often confused with (Continued on page 106) 









can sit up to it, 


Yet with all its 
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Japanese Anemones are best planted in the spring. Once 
established, they should not be disturbed. If they are 
protected by trees they will bloom into November 
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To HOLD a crystal goblet is to touch a glittering secret in a 
strange crystal prison. To possess such goblets is to own a 
magic that transforms your dinner table, and makes it a spar- 
kling surprise. . . . The revival of interest in fine glassware sug- 
gests a complete service of matching pieces. Start a Fostoria 
set—it is the finest glassware to be bought, and reasonably 
priced. You can choose Fostoria appropriate to your other 
table appointments. Handsome, aristocratic pieces, gold- 
encrusted, effective in the most formal surroundings; amber, te 
canary, green or Fostoria blue for tables that need color; 
many, many etched designs, from the very simple, conventional 
borders to the fanciful, flower-like patterns. You will find 
Fostoria in the better stores. The etiquette of the glassware 
service and the art of using fine crystal are described in ‘‘The 
Little Book About Glassware.’” Free—send for it, addressing 
Dept. H-2 The Fostoria Glass Company, Moundsville, W. Va. 
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FINE CRYSTAL AND DECORATED GLASSWARE 


















Washington. . 
band-blown 
glass, etched in 
Soft tones, a cor- 
rectly formal 
pattern. Every 
piece of glass- 
ware leaves our 
factory bearing 
the brown and 
white label. 
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cAnnouncing the NEW 1926 Model 


leona rd Gleanabl 


REFRIGERATOR 


“Like a Clean China Dish” 














Uctual thickness 





Walls insulated with Compressed Corkboard, 
12 inches thick, sealed with wool felt; equal 
in insulating value to a 24-inch brick wall 





HE New 1926 Leonard Cleanable stands for happiness in house- 

work and health in the home. It helps to usher in the New 
Age of Better Housekeeping. Kitchen tasks are easier, work hours 
fewer. Mothers keep their youth. 


See this 1926 Model. It will pay you back, year after year, in the 
food it saves. For its insulation of thick Compressed Corkboard, 
sealed with wool felt, is a guarding wall which heat cannot penetrate! 


The easily-cleaned walls of the gleaming white one-piece porcelain 
food chamber constitute perfection in food storage. Feel the round 
corners. Porcelain extends clear around door frame. Cleaning is 
easy. Copper waste pipe and trap; hair-trigger latches. Furnished 
with cup coil water cooler and outside icing door, if desired. 


When renting an apartment, be sure it is equipped with a Leonard Cleanable. 


NOTICE—The identifying mark —the word “Cleanable” 
—applies to our porcelain-lined refrigerators only. We 
also make white enamel-lined refrigerators under the 
name of “Leonard Polar King.” 
The Leonard Cleanable is unexcelled for Ice and Electrical Ree 
frigeration. 
A size and style for every purse. Many dealers sell on the Partial 
Payment Plan. A small down payment will put one of these 
excellent refrigerators in your home. See the Leonard dealer. If 
you cannot find him, writeus and we will see that you are supplied. 





C.H.LEONARD 


pioneer of home re- 
frigeration, who has 
been responsible for 
many modern refrig- 
erator improvements 


Just Say “Send Catalog” 


and our illustrated catalog showing many styles and sizes of 


: ; . , . One out of everysix 
refrigerators will be mailed you immediately, together with refrigerators sold 
sample of porcelain and Mr. Leonard’s booklet on “Selection “ made by Leonard 
and Care of Refrigerators.” Over Two Million 

im Use 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., 1102 Clyde Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Be sure the refrigerator you buy is made in Grand Rapids— 
the fine furniture center of the world 


* Approved by 
Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute 
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(Continued from page 104) 


seil, or for edging fern beds or bor- 
ders of wild flowers. And they are 
quite choice enough for the most ex- 
clusive rock garden where their early 
blooms are appreciated. Various color 
forms are found—white, pale purple, 
pinkish, blue, and of these the blue 
ones are the most lovely and desirable. 
Hepaticas are also, sadly enough, be- 
coming scarce, and it is urged that 


wherever roads and building oper- 
ations are invading woodland regions 


the Anemones and Hepaticas and 
other small and helpless things be res- 
cued and given sanctuary amidst con- 
genial surroundings. 

Taller and later-flowering native 
Windflowers are 4. canadensis and A. 
virginiana, The first, called the Mea- 
dow Anemone, is an undeniably hand- 
some plant with a fine upstanding car- 
riage and rather large cream-white 
blossoms opening from pearly buds. 
It is an inhabitant of low, moist situ- 
ations in many parts of the country, 
and in such places it is an aggres- 
Planted in rich soil in 
the garden it literally sets out to take 
the place, but confined to less advan- 


sive spreader. 


tageous positions, to outlying districts 
of the rock garden, or given the run 
of a bit of waste land, it is a really 
desirable plant. 
Anemone, 4. 


Against the Summer 
the word 
weedy might perhaps be whispered, but 


virginiana, 


for situations not wanted for choicer 
things even this sort has its merits. 
North American Anemones, on the 
whole, while most dainty and lovely, 
are quite modest and unassuming in 
appearance. We have none to match 
some of the glorious species that in- 
habit various parts of the Old World. 
Our West Country, however, boasts at 
least two species that come very close 
to being glorious. These are dvem- 
one patens nuttalliana and Anemone 
occidentalis. The first is called the 
American Pasque Flower from_ its 
likeness to 4. pulsatilla, the European 
Pasque Flower. It is the State flower 
of North Dakota where it is popularly 
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known as “Crocus.” This is a pint 
of the prairies and low hills of the 
Northwest, where it comes into bloom 
very early. The large cup-like flow ers 
are pale purple in color and the whole 
plant is covered with silken hairs. It 
grows in soft sand in full sunshine 
and such conditions should be pro. 
vided for it in the rock garden. Here 
it thrives on a little raised sunny p!ain 
in almost pure sand. 

In House & GARDEN for March, 
1925, there is a fine illustration of 
Anemone occidentalis, the Chalice 
Cup. This is a most beautiful plant 
of the mountains of the Northwest, 
with large silver blossoms that open 
so early, I am told, as sometimes to 
force their way through a snowdrift. 
The blossoms are nearly two inches 
across and not fragile in appearance as 
are most Anemones, and are mounted 
foot or 
Iken 
It is probably the finest of our 
Anemones. In the rock garden the 
best place for it would be on a little 
gravelly slope in full sunshine. 

In marked contrast to the splendid 
Chalice Cup is another mountain 
Windflower, smallest and most fragile 
of its kind. This is 4. parviflora, a 
dainty little plant with a hairy reddish 
stem some four to eight inches tall 
topped by a stained 
lilac on the outer sepals and filled 
with golden stamens. It is common 
throughout the Rockies and mountains 
of the Northwest in moist ground and 
rich woods, and it is also to be found 
in parts of Asia. Larger in all its 
parts is 4. Drummondii, called the 
Alpine Anemone because it is found 
only in meadows of the highest moun- 
tains, “close to perpetual snows.” In 


on stout serviceable stems a 
more in height, covered with 
hairs. 


white blossom 


appearance this charming species 1s 
something like a white Buttercup, the 
outer sepals palely blue. In the gar- 
den these plants would require a situ- 
ation where the soil is deep and rich, 
enough to insure 7 
(Continued on page 108) 


and high perfect 





There are two forms of Hepatica. One is triloba, illus- 


trated on page 89, with rounded leaves. 


The other is 


acutiloba, the pointed leaves of which are shown in the 
upper center of the present photograph 
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Those who are selected to represent this 
country at the courts of the great capitals 
must in turn select the things which will 
be in keeping with the importance of 
their missions. 


Ten prominent diplomats have recently 
chosen Packard cars as affording that dis- 
tinction so necessary to their activities. 


























In England, a Packard Six has appeared 
at the Court of Saint James’s; while in 
France, an Eight has stood, an object of 
beauty, at the gates of the Palais de 
l’Elysée. 


In either Six or Eight is found the full 
measure of Packard beauty, Packard 
distinction and Packard dependability. 
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CREAUTIFUL designs, beautiful woods— 

; the new Imperial Tea Wagons take jf 

their place with the home’s fine ff 

furniture. 

| 

And you must see them to realize f 

how useful a tea wagon can really be. [fi 

Larger tops—handles that disappear— ff 
self-locking leaves—noiseless wheels [ff 

that glide through narrow doors and 

around sharp corners. 

Let your furniture store show you 

Write Dept. Eto their many improved features. And ff 


send to you without 


*horge @ fine book, remember that articles bearing the 


“Hotiooms of Imperial trademark are better values, 
Tomorrow”, x 

on the decorative because they come from the world’s ff 
uses of tables, I 
greatest table makers. 

i 

u 

IMPERIAL FURNITURE CO. : 

“World's Greatest Table Makers” } 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 4 
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(Continued from page 106) 


drainage, and they would enjoy full 
sunshine. 

A dozen plants of Anemone del- 
toides have recently reached me from 
Oregon. There is a charming draw- 
ing of this species in Miss Armstrong’s 
“Western Wild Flowers,” showing a 
large, solitary blossom carried on a 
slender stem that is encircled by three 
palmate leaves. Miss Armstrong says 
this white flower with its many golden 
stamens is conspicuous in the dark 
mountain This gives us an 
authentic clue to its requirements in 
the garden. Undoubtedly these dark 
mountain forests are acid as to soil, 
and so we feel sure that this little 
Windflower will respond if planted in 
the acid soil bed and preferably under 
evergreen or oak trees. 


woods. 


OTHER WESTERN SPECIES 


These are but a few of the Wind- 
flowers that are to be had out of our 
West Country. Those who would em- 
bark on the adventure of collecting 
Anemones should seek the Canyon 
Anemone, 4. sphemophylla; Anemone 
globosa, common in the low valleys 
of the Rockies; 4. multifida, a plant 
of dry meadows, and many more. It 
is perfectly possible to secure these 
plants and I shall be glad to pass on 
to any who send an addressed envelope 
the open sesame to this fragile treas- 
ure. Today when we must largely 
forego the allurements of the spark- 
ling foreign-born of the family, our 
own assume a special desirability, and 
in any case they are well worth the 
slight trouble that must be taken to 
them. 

And as to those same foreign-born 
wonders, we need not give them up 
so easily. We may not for the present 
import the plants, but the Pasque 
Flower is fairly plentiful in nurseries 
still, and the many forms of Anemone 
japonica of the autumn borders are to 
be had without stint. And for the rest, 
if we are in earnest, we may 
them from seed. 
the easiest plants in the world to raise 
from seed, but it may be done. First it 
must be understood that the seed must, 
absolutely must, be fresh. This you 
will understand is essential because in 
Anemone and in a number of other 
species, usually found difficult to prop- 
from “the living germ 
has but little surrounding nourishment 
to keep it alive,” and unless confided 
to the earth a short time after matu- 
rity, vitality is lost and the seed be- 
comes worthless. On the other hand 
seed sown as soon as ripe commonly 
germinates without delay. Buy from 
a dealer who is willing to assure you 
that his seed is newly gathered, and 
buy in the late summer or autumn, and 
once. A compost of finely 
crushed potsherds (clay flowerpots), 
sand and peat is recommended as suit- 
able, and flat boxes or pans may be 
used and placed in a cold-frame or 
covered heavily with leaves in winter. 


accommodate 


raise 


Anemones are not 


agate seed, 


sow at 


Among the many beautiful exo’: 
Anemones the Pasque Flower, 4 ):¢; 
one pulsatilla, stands out as one of 
the most striking. Its spendid purp! 
cups opening in early April are a 
source of perennial delight, and the 
finely cut, silken leaves and waving, 
plumy seed-vessels are scarcely less or. 
namental. The plant is easy to grow, 
loving a dry, rather stiff soil, not too 
rich, and a position where it receives 
the sun for half the day at least; and 
whether in the rock garden, along the 
edge of a border, or in clumps on a 
dry hillside is no matter. 

The tall border Anemone, 4 nemone 
japonica, wants shade and a fat, hold- 
ing soil with plenty of moisture dur. 
ing the growing season, but certain 
drainage in winter if it is to prove 
reliably hardy. If planted where trees 
will protect it from the early frosts 
its esthetic blossoms will be enjoyed 
the longer, often until Thanksgiving, 
It is best to set the plants in spring in 
order that they may become well es- 
tablished before the strain of winter 
is put upon them. The Japanese Anem- 
one resents removal, so once estab- 
lished in a bed of good rich soil it 
should not be disturbed. 


AND FINALLY 


And of those undoubted loves that 
are at present denied us I must say a 
word. There is Anemone blanda, the 
blue Winter Windflower, that Mr. 
Farrar tells us decks all the islands 
and coasts of the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean in a sheet of color with the first 
breath of returning spring. A patch 
of it, blue and starry, on an April 
day makes the heart leap. There are 
pink and white forms, but they can- 
not compare with the blue. This 
Windflower grows from a little bulb, 
and if one or two should fall into 
your hands cherish them. They will 
enjoy a good loamy soil and the 


twiggy protection of little bushes 
against the blustering winds. There 


is 4. apennina, hardly less enchanting, 
with larger blossoms and more blue 
petals, that will do with almost any 
situation, but loves a corner which 
early catches the spring sunshine. 
There is the Lady of the Snows, 4. 
vernalis, an opalescent Pasque Flower 
and the dwarfest of that group, thit 
likes a moist, peaty soil and sone 
shadow, but is eventhen an uncertainty 
in gardens. There is the European 
Wood Anemone, 4. nemorosa, and its 
many fine forms, chief of which are 
A. Robinsoniana, with large pale blue 
blossoms—one of the beauties of the 
race—and the quaint little double 
form, 4. nemorosa fl. pl., most florif- 
erous and amiable. Also there is the 
yellow Wood Anemone, 4. ranunci- 
loides, no more difficult to grow and 
well worth a place among the others. 
These European Wood Anemones 
bloom in April. They all appreciate 
a shaded situation and a soil wherein 
leaf mold plays a large part. 
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The window below was arranged on the Judd Blue- 
bird Triple Rod. Net glass curtains are overdraped 
with pink and blue rayon damask, embroidered in 
gold, with a valance of the same material. 











The Secret 


of drapery beauty 
is the curtain rod 


Here is a new and better 


curtain rod at no more cost 


OU find that even com- 

plicated drapery effects 
are made simple by this new 
and better curtain rod. Judd 
Bluebird Rods are easy to 
put up. A few taps of a 
hammer will put the Can’t Fall 
Hook-Hanger in place. 

The baked lacquer finish makes 
Judd Bluebird Rods slide easily 
through the curtain hem. The ex- 
clusive Hook-Hanger holds the 
rod up until you want it down, 
and the three stiffening ribs will 
not let it sag. 

Ask for these rustless, sagless 
Judd Bluebird Rods by name. 
Sold by department, hardware, 
and house-furnishing stores. 
H. L. Judd Company, Inc., 
87 Chambers Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


JUDD 
Bluchicd 


Curtain Rods 


Above, in the circle, 
is a section of the 
Judd Bluebird Single 
Rod, shown actual 
size. See the three 
stiffening ribs, the ex- 
clusive Sudd feature 
that keeps the Judd 
Bluebird Rod from sag- 
ging. 


Below are shown the double 
and triple rod styles. 
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This attractive dressing room in the Long Island 

home of Mrs. George B. Hedges has salmon 

pink walls and flowered chintz hangings. Elsie 
de Wolfe was the decorator 


























SCHEMES FOR DRESSING ROOMS 


(Continued from page 66) 


room in England entirely paneled in 
mirrors. In order to accentuate the 
cool, shining effect of this wall treat- 
ment, the woodwork and the dressing 
table—a narrow console— 
were lacquered a dull silver. The 
two chairs brought the only bit of 
color the room possessed. They were 
siender Directoire types painted soft 


wooden 


peach color, with seats covered in 
deep yellow satin. The lighting fix- 
tures were crystal, gleaming with 


many drops, and the floor was light 
grey marble in order not to strike a 
conflicting color note. 

Peach color, so flattering to both 
the dark and fair woman, makes a 
lovely background for a small dress- 
ing room. With walls and woodwork 
in this shade might be used a dressing 
table hung in mauve taffeta trimmed 
with apple green pleatings, or a table 
draped in crisp mauve, pink and yel- 
low glazed chintz and equipped with 
amethyst glass toilet bottles. Over 
this hang a mirror framed in antique 
silver and decorated with a painted 
Chinoiserie motif at the top. The 
curtains here should be peach colored 
taffeta, edged with mauve, the chairs 
green with mauve and yellow striped 
silk cushions, and the lighting fixtures 
amethyst glass. A plain deep violet 
rug will pick up the main color of 
the dressing table. 

Another use for peach color is in 
connection with a sky blue wall paper 
patterned all over with a scattered 
design of silver stars. Here the 
dressing table might be draped in 
peach colored taffeta and the cur- 
tains made of soft yellow gauze hung 
in very full folds. Use a small lyre- 
back chair painted peach, with a seat 
cushion in violet taffeta, and panel 
mirrors into the walls with narrow 
silver moldings. 


In a 
can be 


country house the dressing 


room made unusually in- 
viting with pale yellow plaster walls 
and panels of flowery paper sugge tive 
of a garden. Paint the 
here a rather bright green and hang 
curtains of crisp green 
made with fluted ruffles. For furniture 
use either a maple table or a wrought 


woodwork 


organdie 


iron console with a black marble top. 
Paint the mirror frame 
finish the room with a gay hooked rug. 
made 


green and 


Endless alluring schemes are 
possible with wall paper as a starting 
point. For a man’s dressing room 
is suggested a Chinese paper, one with 
a red lacquer ground and a design 
in brilliant yellows. In this instance 
the table and mirror should be painted 
red, with sturdy chairs in oak, and 
curtains of heavy yellow damask. 
Or, if a more modernistic effect is 
desired, the walls might be done ina 
paper patterned in brilliant green 
vines, with woodwork painted the 
same vivid green and the furniture 
lacquered in black and gold. 

The dressing room adjacent to the 
bedroom, or the bath-dressing room, 
offers an easier problem as this i 
terior is most satisfactory when ! 
repeats the general scheme of the 
bedroom. More and more Americaf 
women are coming to realize the co- 
fort and convenience of a separate 
room in which to dress. This cabinet 
de toilette should be equipped with 
ample closet space and be p! ntifully 
supplied with mirrors. The furmiture 
will consist of a commodious dres* 
ing table, a chaise longue, if there * 
room, a comfortable chair, and pe 
haps a small desk. Lacking space for 
an interior of this kind, the bath 
room should be fitted up as 2 dress- 
ing room. 

MarcarET McELROY 
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HEY came in their coaches 

and carriages—the people 
whose family names are woven 
into the rich tapestry of Ameri- 
can life—to buy from us beau- 
tiful antiques for their homes. 
Their education, training and 
travel had made known to 
them the rarest treasures in 
mantels, fireplace accessories 
and furniture for their garden. 


From the old world we 
brought the objects for their 
choice—the mantels and fix- 
tures that their exacting but 





Istrian Marble Well Head, $675. 


appreciative taste demanded. 
Then,too,the best that America 





could create came to our sho 
where it could be rightly dis- 
played and purchased 











Replica of a Georgian Period Marble Mantel 
in residence, Hanover Square, London, $2,500. 
Years, and the kind of people 
we were fortunate enough to 
serve, enabled us to grow and 
expand our activities. Those 
who bought from us knew that 
in no single instance did we 
misrepresent any article. 


Their children came to us. 
The same honored names are 
still with us. And our clientele 
is still among the finest in the 





country, from afar and nearby. 


Nowhere else could you buy 
many of the things we sell. We 
control sources of supply at 
home and abroad by virtue of 
business friendships and rela- 
tionships of almost a hundred 
years’ standing. 


We invite you to come and 
see our rare antiques or modern 
reproductions. Come, as so 
many do, just to enjoy with us 
the many beautiful pieces we 
have collected for you. Or write 
us your requirements and we 


Ll 











Hand Wrought Andirons, $95. Fireset, $85. 


will send photographs, descrip- 
tion and other information. 


GENUINE ANTIQUE AND MODERN MANTELS, ANDIRONS, 
VASES, WELL HEADS, FOUNTAINS, CIRCULAR SEATS, COLUMNS. 





Ninety-Nine Vears Ago ‘ohis Ffouse Began to Serve 
the “Prominent Gamilies in the Social ‘Register 
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Residence of C. EMLEN URBAN 
Architect and Owner 


Lancaster, Pa. 


PERFECT HEATING 


—and NO Radiators. Nobody wants 
radiators. They are just a necessary evil of | 
| steam and hot water heating systems. Unfor- | 
| tunately they are always located just where 

| you would like to put a chair or couch, or 

some other useful piece of furniture. 


With Kelsey Health Heat there are no radi 
ators; simply an unobtrusive register here and 
there, in the floor or wall. 


Heat is that it fills your rooms with an abun- 
dance of fresh, warm humidified air, kept in 
constant circulation, improving the health and 
adding to the comfort of every member of the 
family. 





And it does all of this with the utmost 
economy of fuel. 


| 
But the vital point about Kelsey Health 


** Kelsey Achievements” will tell you many interesting 

facts about heating and explain the construction and 

operation of the Kelsey Warm Air Generator. We shall 

be glad to send it to you. Read it over carefully before 
deciding on your new heating plant. 





HE KELSE 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
(Trade Mark Registered) 
237 JAMES STREET, SYRACUSE, N. i: 2 





Dealers 
Principal Cities 


Sales Offices 
Boston and New York 
Brockville, Canada 
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equipment, are a feature of the closet in a 


man’s one-room apartment. 


The built-in cup- 


! 
| Sectional drawer units, of the type used in office 
| 
| 


board provides space for hats, shoes, etc. 


TWo ROOMS IN ONE 


(Continued from page 91) 


ration of food is not necessary as the 
occupant will either eat out or have 
meals sent to his room, if such service 
is included in the building. A com- 
modious closet, however, is urgent to 
prevent this interior from giving any 


hint of its dual purpose. 

The one-room apartment shown in 
the illustration is a 
happy solution of the problem of a 
combined working and sleeping room. 
Architecturally it is Georgian in feel- 
ing, while the of 
modern reproductions of well-known 
styles. 

The walls are paneled and painted 
in two tones of café au lait, a nice 
contrast to the recesses of the book- 
cases and the window reveals done in 
medium green. The fireplace mould- 
ing is made of yellow sandstone, 
with inside facings of black marble. 
There is no mantel shelf and no or- 
naments, this feature of the room 
relying entirely upon its architectural 
dignity for its importance. The floor 
with a checked 
off in large squares of tobacco brown, 


accompanying 


furniture consists 


is covered linoleum 


highly waxed. Over this is laid a 
plain taupe colored rug. The cur- 


tains are of corn colored silk, thin 
enough to permit an abundance of 


light. Roller shades are concealed 
under the valance board. 
The. furniture consists of small 


overstuffed chairs, a two-seated sofa, 
gate leg table and large pedestal desk. 
The upholstered chairs and sofa are 
rich brown leather and 
trimmed with brass nails. The cush- 


done in a 





ions are covered with velvet in a 
deeper brown. This material relieves 
the coldness of the leather, and lends 
an air of luxurious comfort that be- 
lies the severity of the rest of the 
furnishings. 

The most important piece of fur- 
niture in the room is the large book- 
case opposite the fireplace. This spa- 
cious cabinet is built to hold books 
of all sizes. In addition, it contains 
an ample box-spring and_ mattress 
which is attached to the inside of a 
large paneled door and so arranged 
as to drop outwards onto two low 
footstools. When closed, this 
gives no indication of its real pur- 
This article of furniture is not 
1 sham, as it fulfills the purposes 
for which it was built, namely, to 
conceal a comfortable bed, to hold an 
abundant supply of books, and to pro- 
vide a distinctive frame for an eX- 
cellent ship model. The drawers and 
cupboards on either side of the bed 
compartment hold sheets, blankets ané 
pillows, with additional spaces for 
papers, etc. This bookcase is painted 
to match the rest of the room and is 


door 


pose. 


built in sections so as to be easily 
moved, if necessary. Y 

The mahogany armchairs and ts 
pedestal desk are modern r produc- 
tions. The desk has a scarlet leather 
top and the writer’s chair is also Up- 
holstered in red leather, A  gateles 
table provides additional working 
space and will be found necessaty 


when food is served in the room. 


(Continued on page 116) 
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Mahal Reproduction 





This type declares itself at 
once as unusual and it is 











companionable in almost any 
environment. 


Leila Reproduction 


A type of antique rarely found today. While bold 
in* character, not 


Kirman Reprodaction 


Deeply blue of background with rose, soft greens, 


Naples blue and desert fawn—arug of striking appeal. dominating in the least. “Hh 


BENGAI-ORIENTAL RUGS || 


Improve in Appearance after Years of Use 
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ticular needs the proper coloring, the Persian design 


O be fully appreciated, a Bengal-Oriental Rug 
and the size that is required (even weaving to your 


should be judged by its comparison with a hand 
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woven Persian rug. This comparison will bring out 
graphically the Bengal-Oriental’s remarkable fidelity 
in outline and in coloring, in its unbroken one-piece 
surface, in its belonging warp fringes; an authentic 
Persian appearance at a nominal cost, and an in- 
dividuality that has heretofore been procurable only 
in the hand woven Oriental rug. 

The modern room often requires a rug of 
some unusual size that cannot be found in 
the ready-to-deliver stock of the merchant, 
and “it is our ability to supply for your par- 





special order) that has built up for the Bengal-Oriental 
Rug its unparalleled reputation among those who desire 
individuality in their floor coverings. The Bengal- 
Oriental is the only rug that can properly be associ- 
ated with Oriental rugs or used asa substitute for them. 

Rugs are made to be walked on and their wearing 
qualities should be judged by their appearance after years 
of this constant treading. Bengal-Oriental 
Rugs improve in appearance as time passes. 

The price of the Bengal-Oriental Rug, size 
9x12, does not exceed $175.00 


This silken trade mark is sewn on the back of every Bengal-Oriental Rug. 
And in addition the origin of each rug's design is attached tothis trade mark. 


J ames M. Suoemaxer Co. Ine 
119 West 40th Street New York 


A CONSULTING DECORATIVE SERVICE WITHOUT CHARGE 


We will — you select the most harmonious rug for the room you are 

urnish. Mail the coupon giving as full detail as possible as 
to size and type of room, color scheme (samples if possible) of hangings and 
ps sera and tones of walls and woodwork. We will send vou color 
ates of rugs best adapted and information as to sizes and prices. 


planning to re 


Pp 

















Please send me color plates of rugs for 


Carrick. 





V 

















Mail this coupon to Consulting Decorative Department 
THE HOUSE OF SHOEMAKER, 119 W. 40th St., New York 


Ey Davie YOORi, BIE... esse cecs CO Dining room, size....... 
a Bed WIN, CINE... s vawcus.cesacsves Py WEE UNE vce p eh areaews 
Also send me ‘Backgrounds of Oriental Beauty’’ by Alice Van Leer 

















Are You Aware 
of the Great Decorative Possibilities 
in LION LIGHTING APPOINTMENTS ? 








OST everyone ex- 
ercises, the ut- 
most discretion in 
y planning the dec- 
orative scheme of a home. But 
only a few really know the need 
for the proper lighting appoint- 
when a true decorative 





ments 
symphony is to be achieved. 
Lighting appointments must be 
appropriate and adequate. They 
must harmonize perfectly, in line 
and color, with the prevailing 
styles of furniture and furnishings 
in a home. It is essential that 
lighting appointments be chosen 
with foresight and acumen, other- 
wise a charming interior will 
be marred, the entire 


decorative effect ruined aed 


by the inevitable clash Lion Ligh iApointment 


and discord caused by 


iy 
. , ea futhentn Penrod we. 
improper lighting fix- “er 


tures. 

To help you, we have published a 
beautiful booklet profusely illus- 
trated in full color. “Symphonies 
in Residence Lighting” will tell 
you how Lion Licutinc Appoint- 


MENTS are culled from the most 
representative works of the old 
masters; how the influences of the 
distinctive periods have been re- 
corded in their creation; and how 
they justify their name Authentic 
Period Adaptations. In addition, 
you will learn how completely 
you are protected by a liberal 
guarantee; how little Lion Licurt- 
ING APPOINTMENTS cost and how 
greatly they enhance well-planned 
interiors and set off handsome 
furnishings. 

“Symphonies in Residence Light- 
ing” will afford you a keener per- 
ception of decorative lighting and 
its extreme importance, if an 1n- 
terior, completely har- 
monious in every re- 
spect, is desired. 

Please request your copy 
which is free of charge 
and obligation. With it 
we shall send you the name of our 
nearest dealer. This action, we 
hope, will conserve your time. Just 
fill in and mail the coupon. Today 
is a good time, don’t you think? 


Cc 


LION ELECTRIC MFG COMPANY inc 


A Division 


«7«The Max Schaffer Company 


31 West 15 Street~New York 





LION ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY, INC , 31 West 15th St., New York City 


Please send me my free copy of “Symphonies in Residence Lighting ” 
request does not obligate me in any way 


ON RSS 


This 





ADDRESS 
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(Continued from page 114) 


A word about the closet. The 
dresser shown in the sketch is made 
up of sectional drawer units of 


standard manufacture, the type used 
in office equipment. A wooden shelf 
placed across the top runs to the wall, 
enclosing a small cupboard built in 
to hold hats, shoes, rubbers, etc. The 
woodwork in the closet is painted 
oyster white and the walls are papered 
with a modern 


paper which has a 


white ground and a design of bri’ \iant 
green vines. 

The modern painting which ings 
over the sofa accentuates the modern 
feeling which pervades the ‘oom 
despite its Georgian background, and 
completes the slightly nautical fe ling 
introduced by the ship model. Such 
personal touches, however, shou!d be 
used sparingly, for this sort of room 
should never resemble a museu: 


WIRING THE HOUSE CORRECTLY 


(Continued from page 7+) 


two push buttons and has only the 
little handle or lever which is moved 
up to light and moved down to cut 
off the connection. Its advantage is 
that it is unobtrusive and that it can 
be used by a nudge of the elbow or 
body, when your arms are full. 

We need not here go into the ac- 
tual hidden wiring, for this is taken 
care of by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and co6rdinating fire 
prevention agencies. All you have to 
look out for in the architect’s plans is 
to see that you have sufficient outlets 
for adequate convenience and_ that 
you know where you want them. It 
is simpler to install new circuits in a 
wooden house than in any other kind 
of house, yet it is far, far better to 
get your electrical planning done in 
the pre-natal stage, rather than after 
the house is born. Then too, when you 
plan, try to install electricity with as 
many circuits as practical, rather than 
as few as possible, for then a melted 
fuse 


or blown will not be so in- 


convenient. 


OTHER SWITCH TYPES 


There are other sorts of switches be- 
sides the tumbler switch. For example 
there are the rotary, one-button push 
(made only by one firm, however) and 
the two-button switch; but, of all, the 
tumbler is the easiest switch to operate, 
it looks the best and in time will 
probably even supersede the two-but- 
ton type. In the switch as well as any 
other device, the best is the least ex- 
pensive in the end, and the difference 
in price between good and_ poor 
switches hardly makes up for buying 
cheap ones. 

The switch may make life one 
smooth path if you want to use your 
imagination and use it to ease instead 
of to confuse. For example, if you 
have a switch in the front hall that 
illumines all the halls as you progress 
upstairs of a night, isn’t that comfort? 

Another thing that is possible in 
the master’s bedroom is a switch sys- 
tem that outside doors 
of the This system is fitted 
with a series of little jewels, any one 
of which will glow if its associated 
door is unlocked, designating thereby 
the one which might invite intruders. 
Or, one jewel in the master’s bedroom 
can be arranged to glow when any 
door at all is open. This sort of 
thing will save you sleepless, agoniz- 


controls the 
house. 


ing nights. You will know if any 
door has been forgotten. It is easy 
to install and not expensive. 

It is each switch 
wherever it may be used, on a sepa- 
rate plate, for the plate with many 
handles or buttons thereon is unpleas- 
ing. It looks better this way and is 
not confusing. 

Then, too, you should be able to 
light from the vestibule the garage 
and the light on the path from the 
house to the 


wise to isolate 


garage, 
from the front or from the 
back door. When you get back to the 
garage, you can extinguish the garage 
light by a switch at that point. It is 
safer too, for there will be no lurkers 
about the place with a full lighting 
equipment in use ahead ‘of you. 

The vestibule can have an illumi- 
nated door number and fixtures flank- 
ing the entrance for hospitality. And 
remember that all halls and vestibules 
should have outlets for 
vacuum cleaners, scrubbers, fans and 
any other devices needed in the halls. 

There is a very nice thing possible 
now for the vestibule, and that isa 
momentary contact switch with glow- 
ing handle, which is placed at the 
left of the door. While you hold it 
down you can find the keyhole with- 
out groping blindly for it if your 
vestibule lights happen to be out. This 
switch saves electricity, 
for the gamins on the street or your 
own children cannot go away and 
leave the little light burning over the 
door; the moment the handle is re- 
leased, out goes the light. This might 
be a good scheme for other parts of 
the house. 


whether you 
leave 


convenience 


momenta ry 


VENTILATION 


Ventilation is one thing of which 
we think little, yet the rooms should 
have some sort of ventilating systems. 
There are electric devices for this 
purpose which are very valuable in- 
deed. The garage, for safety, might 
well be electrically ventilated, but 
when this is being planned, scheme 
definitely to have the ventilator % 
designed that the fan draws the aif 
from off the floor, for carbon mon 
oxide is heavier than air and there 
fore sinks. 

The bathroom, too, and the kitchen 
should be ventilated for reasons oF 
comfort and health. In the bat 

(Continued on page 118 
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HE New Franklin enters 1926 with the distinction of 

having won both style and engineering leadership. It 
is the finest car you ever rode in—finest in riding, hand- 
ling, dependability and economy. Its speed reflects its higher 
power, which is even more marked on hills and in quick 
getaway. It leads in progress with its perfect copper-radia- 
tion air-cooling, which makes it the only car free from the 
usual road and weather limitations. It has the individuality 
demanded by those whose desires rise above the ordinary. 
Every reason for its wide popularity is summed up in the 
kind of demonstration which only a Franklin can give. 


SEDAN -OXFORD MODEL (LEATHER-UPHOLSTERED) - COUPE 
TOURING - SPORTSEDAN +: SPORT RUNABOUT 
CABRIOLET - ENCLOSED-DRIVE LIMOUSINE 


At the new lower prices Franklin Series 11 is fully 
equipped, ready for the road—including even spare tire, 
tube, cover and lock. Only tax and freight are extra. 























































At Left: Connecticut-Bakelite Toggle Plate with Switch 
for controlling lights. (Plate can be furnished in 
Brown or Black.) 


No. 7121 (Plate only) Lise .60 each 
No. 7121 Plate and No. 6276 Switch 
complete List — .95 each 


a 










4 . 
' Above with luminous buttons for 


% locating in dark .40 additional to 
¥ hist 


ts For a complete installation of 
ao Connecticut-Bakelite, may we 
a suggest that vou consult your 
electrician. If unobtainable lo 
cally, we will put you im touch 


with a source of supply 


Send for Complete 
Folder No. 119 


Switch Plates 


Putting Perfume on a Cabbage 
doesn’t make tt a Rose any 
more than Painting Switch 
» Plates eliminates the Hetal 


For the first time in the history of 
the electrical industry, switch plates 
can be obtained that are decorative 
and unique in design. 


Made of 100°% genuine Bakelite, 
they are unaffected by moisture 
or other climatic conditions. 





No. 990 Duplex Convenience 
Outlet (Brown or Black) 


en ie Se A complete double electric outlet for 
All exposed metal pal ts hav ing “plugging-in™ ie appliances at a same 
been eliminated, makes them time. . 
» List Price complete » each 
absolutely shock-proof. 
A positive protection to human life) 


The rich brown color, together 
with the smooth, beveled edges 
and egg-shell finished surface, 
harmonize with the most ex- 
quisite decorations. 





The finish is permanent and 
lasting. 


No. 6170 Convenience Outlet, 
with Signal 





5 
Pilot light operates by inserting plug cap 
in outlet. Eliminates possibility of “plug- 
ging-in” electric iron or other apphance, 
and forgetting to disconnect when called 
away for some other duty 


DR atane so r 
List Price (complete $3.90 each 


Ask your architect or electrical dealer 
about CONNECTICUT-BAKE- 
LITE wiring devices, such as are 
illustrated on this page. 


Manufacturers of high-grade 
wiring devices for 20 years 


THE CONNECTICUT ELECTRIC 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago 
New York 32 So. Clinton St. 


33 West 42nd St. 


CONNECTICUT 
“A-1” DEVICES 


San Francisco 
34 Natoma Street 





No. 6145 Cellar or Garage Light 

Signal Switch 
This device is a complete unit, so con- 
structed that it is adapted for controlling 
lights (such as cellar, garage, or other 
lights), which are out Pe from the 
point of control. The small red pilot 
signals when the lights are switched “on™, 
alling your attention to the unnecessary 
waste of light. 


List Price (complete)... ... . . .'$5.00 each 











House & Garden 


WIRING THE HOUSE CORRECTLY 


(Continued from page 116) 


a switch with a jewel beside it, con- 
trolling the ventilating fan (whose 
jewel would glow when the fan was 
running) is a boon. 

Furthermore, there must be a 
switch at any and all entrances to the 
cellar which will light the path down 
the stairs and into the cellar. It is 
wise to have in the hall a switch plate 
with jewel therein to glow if the 
cellar light is still turned on, so that 
the bills are kept reasonably low each 
month. 

In the hall directly under the attic 
we would advise a switch which 
would light that dark floor, also one 
it the attic entrance to light its ceil- 
ing light. A drop light is very con- 
venient in this room, too, to aid in 
searching and discovery. 

In each linen closet there might be 
a drop light. This light can be 
operated from a door contact switch 
or one outside the door, with pilot 
jewel. The latter we prefer, for 
often the light is left on indefinitely 
because the door has not closed as it 
should have done. These pilot jewels 
save money in the end. We should like 
our house to be like a watch... 
many jewelled! 

Besides all this, a switch in the 
front hall should control the master’s 
bedroom light. Then if you light the 
halls from downstairs and have a 
switch at every entrance to every door 
of every room, you will have rare de- 
light, night or day, in the home ideally 
wired. 

There has been very lately developed 
a moderately priced device which auto- 
matically opens and closes the garage 
door so that whether this door has 
been closed securely or not, it will 
never need to bother you more. 


CHILDREN’S ROOM AND NURSERY 


The usual entrance switches to con- 
trol the needed ceiling light of 
course are necessary. We would advise 
you to have them low enough for the 
children to use, about three feet from 
the floor. Wherever there are children, 
a profound study of their eye needs is 
most vital. Their desks, play tables 
and shelves should be carefully lighted 
from which so 
many million children are suffering 
unnecessarily. Convenience outlets will 
take care of the electric toys. Foods, 
too, can be heated without disturbing 
the kitchen calm. But remember, al- 
ways place electric fans so that chil- 
dren cannot reach them—in all parts 
of the house. 

We have taken up from time to time 


to avoid eye strain 


the fuse question, and as space jg 
limited cannot attack it again. But jp 
leaving the subject of wiring, we 
would say that every home should 
house extra fuses, that all fuse \oxes 
should be low enough to obviar- the 
need of climbing to the ceilins to 
change a fuse, and that the fuse boxes 
need not be hideous, but can be finished 
in a fitting way. The new fuses are 
easy to change and on them is written 
clearly the proper amperage; further- 
more, fuses are not scarey things but 
melt only to tell you that you are 
overloading your circuit. Don’: fear 
these detectives—bless them. And 
finally, if you have a light on a sepa- 
rate circuit near the fuse box, you will 
always be sure of a light when any 
other circuit has gone out of com- 
mission and calls for the replacing 
of a fuse. This is comfort indeed at 
little expense. 


SUMMARY 


Everyone who builds a house plans 
for its decoration, knows the facts 
about his wood trim, the placing of 
partitions, the sort of floorings and all 
the rest; but scant attention is ever 
paid to the main factor for safety, 
economy, convenience and health which 
electricity contributes. The reason must 
be that it has not dawned upon people 
yet that the proper electric installation 
makes the modern home modern, that 
to have electricity isolated in alien 
portions of a room where it is not 
needed is as bad as having a dining 
table in the bedroom and a bed in the 
dining room. This may sound ex- 
aggerated, but it is understated, if any- 
thing. 

Therefore, if this story is suggestive 
at all of what may be done with 
adequate electric resources, we will be 
glad indeed. In this small space it 
would have been dull and impossible 
to have taken the house room by room, 
for every room needs special electri 
catering and every room is a different 
problem. So in the end we leave these 
thoughts with you: plan for your elec- 
tric equipment while the house is stil! 
in the plan stage; plan for future 
convenience and not for immediate 
penny savings; plan for decoration as 
well as light, plan for device con- 
venience, health convenience. Use your 
imagination in all of it, even as you 
do when planning any other procedur 
or process of life. With this attitud 
you will not only have a home of 
rare delight, but should you ever want 
to rent it or sell it, it is half rented 
before your client appears. 
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‘Personnel of the JURY: 


7 r The Architect, The Builder, The Carpen- 

ey 3 e, yy ter, The Lumber Dealer, The Sash and 

, Door Mfgr., The Pattern Maker, The 

ae , Frame Mfgr., The Shipper, The Cabinet 

UJ i ae Maker, The Wood Technologist, The 
a war, — Painter, The Manual Training Instructor. 












































America’s great wood jury recognizes the superiority 


of cabinets and built-in conveniences made from California Pine 


THE Cabinet maker and the painter, par- 
ticularly, recommend California Pine for 
built-in book cases, china closets, buffets, 
desks, dish cupboards, kitchen shelves and all 
sorts of interior cabinet work. 

These men have experimented with many kinds of 
woods. They have watched and tested the service 
results in hundreds of homes, of cabinets and closets 
made from every available kind of lumber. And they 
prefer California Pine. 

The cabinet maker says:—‘‘The soft texture and 
even grain of California Pine make cutting and fitting 
easy. I can saw, plane and chisel with or across the 
grain without any splitting or splintering, even right 
down to the finest kind of work. I can drive nails 


the most accurate kind of joinery and hardly any 
spoiled material. Yes, to be sure, I can go faster with 
California Pine. And thepart that interests the home- 
owner most, is the remarkable freedom from shrink- 
ing and warping of California Pine. When Califor- 
nia Pine is the woodused I can confidently assure the 
owner that my work will ‘stay put.’” 

Let the painter tell his experiences—“Well, first 
of all, California Pine has a smooth, satiny surface 
that takes a lot of the hard work away from painting. 


“Then the light color is so easy to ‘hide’, and the 
paint holds like a vise. That means fewer coats to get 
a fine, high grade job of paint or enamel. And, you 
know, California Pine has so little pitch and is sofree 
trom grain-raising tendencies that my work holds 
its original beauty and smoothness for years. That is 
something for the home build- 





tight upto the edge and the 
end without danger of split- 


er to consider. It certainly adds 


ting. When fitting hinges and 
other hardware, the screws easi- 
ly enter the wood andI have 
no fear of splitting, no matter 
where the screws are placed. 
This saves my time and pre- 
ventsany waste of material. And 
as fortaking glue,I haven’tfound 
any wood that can equal Cali- 
fornia Pine for the way it grips. 


“All this, of course, means 


Cali 
PIN 


California 
White Pine 


(trade name) 


925 Also producers of CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR * CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR 





“INTERIOR USE” qualities,and others 
of like value, make California Pine 
the favored wood for practically 
every homebuilding purpose,suchas: 
Exterior and interior doors; win- 
dow frames and sash, exterior 
siding and trim, porches, trellis, 
gateways, etc., structural framing, 
sheathing, sub-flooring, etc. 
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CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION  gireet 





California 
Sugar Pine 


* CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR City 


to his satisfaction.” 


It will pay youto look into 
the merits of California Pine for 
interior woodwork ofall kinds. 
If youare thinking of building 
ask your architect and contrac- 
tor about California Pine. If 
youare planning to buyahouse, 
your investment will count for 
more if you select one finished 
with this fine building wood. 


Name 





“Don’t stand blindfolded 
when you build 


Everyone who builds a home 
should knowthe AB C’s of build- 
ing. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book “Pine Homes” contains 
valuable home-building informa- 
tion set forth in simple, easily 
understood terms, with graphic 
illustrations of the various oper- 
ations incident to construction; 
also many reproductions of attrac- 
tive homes. An hour's time with 
this book takes the mystery out of 
building. Simply fill out the cou- 
pon and mail now. It’s FREE. 






This book will 
be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the 
coupon and mail 
now. 


California White and Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers Assn. 
651 Call Bldg., San Franeisco 
Please send your book 

“Pine Homes” 
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Original Danersk Design Registered. All rights enforced 


The Story of the 
PINE TREE DESK 


Four rare old pieces ot Early American 


Furniture inspired this new and 
beautiful Danersk desk 


DOWER Chest, quaintly 

carved with pine trees 
and Chinese vases of conven- 
tional flowers, the interior gayly 
painted on a green-blue back- 
ground! With what joy the 
bride of long ago placed the 
first treasures of her trousseau 
in its keeping! 

A little pine Wall Cupboard, 
with four square panes, hand 
wrought hinges and raised panels 
on the sides. 

A Desk Box, with brass handles 
on the ends, a secret well, and 
pigeon holes with shaped partitions 
telling in every line that they were 
made a hundred years before the 
Revolution! 

An old with 
criss-cross stretchers, maple posts 
and squash ball turnings, clothes- 


Drawer-Frame, 


pin pulls and the same raised pan- 
els as the wall cupboard. 

These were the inspiration of the 
Danersk “Pine Tree Desk.” 

It is very new and yet very old— 
like the charm of a quaint Connec- 
ticut farmhouse restored with all 
the comforts of today. 

HE ‘Pine Tree Desk’’—like 

all Danersk Furniture — is 
built with the same care and re- 
gard for hidden values that are 
characteristic of the pieces by 
which it was inspired. 

Interesting pieces and related 
groups of Early American furni- 
ture, for every room in the house, 
are on display at our salesrooms— 
the only places where Danersk 
Furniture can be seen. You and 
your friends are always welcome, 
or you may obtain Danersk pieces 
through your decorator. 





CAMS 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


CAMS 


383 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Opposite Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


Chicago Salesrooms 
315 Michigan Avenue North 





Distributor for Southern California 
2869 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles 





Factories in New England 

















The slender 
maple cabinet 
at the right 


might be used 
m oa 
hall on either 
side of a lone 
bench or settee. 
It is 7 rom 
Berkey & Gay 


Marrare 





FOYERS AND 
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sITTLE 











HALLS 


(Continued from page 78) 


Here furniture must be chosen for its 
relation to the spaces it will occupy, 
and the background selected for its 
light, space-giving qualities. 

In the matter of background noth- 
ing is so successful in increasing the 
apparent size of a land- 

dis- 
tances, of vistas seen through restful 
aisles of Verdure 


also 


room as a 


scape paper—one of shadowy 


trees. papers are 
good, and very charming for 
an early American hall are the Co- 
lonial papers with their de- 
signs in vigorous colors or grisailie 
effects. If the hall is too small for 
a pictorial paper of this kind and if 
something more important is desired 
than a plain painted wall, a distine- 


scen ic 


tive background can be achieved with 
a single decorative paper panel. In 
this case the surrounding wall space 
and furniture should be painted some 
soft neutral color in order not to con- 
flict with the main idea. If more of 
an architectural appearance is ad- 
and if wishes to get 
away from the stereotyped paneling 
with wood 


visable, one 
moldings, a charming, 
rather formal effect is made possible 
by the delightful border papers now 
available in a wide range of colors 
and used in 
panel effect, give variety and dis- 
tinction to an lifeless in- 


designs. These, when 
otherwise 
terior. 

(Continued on page 12+) 
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This small hall is paneled with a new early America 
toile depicting scenes from the early life of New England, 
and furnished with reproductions of Colonial furniture 
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ASSANO, the aristocrat of all Italian Potteries- . 
and of which Carbone is the exclusive Importer — 
is one of the most favored of Italian Wares. Al- 

though frequently imitated, it is never equalled. The few 
S ibd? examples on this page attest its distinctiveness. 


The lamp shown above is a typical Carbone creation, this - 
ticular one matching perfectly the tea set. Our artists carefully 
with ; study the bases, then originate just the right shade to make a per- 
In fect whole—a symphony in color and design. 
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ane ) On the Island of Murano in the Venetian Lagoon is blown the glass, whose 
- exquisite beauty fairly radiates the atmosphere of that part of the old world 
ad- t where it is fashioned. The shapes are novel, the colors fascinating. Sets may 
get a be had in green, amber, crystal, pink with gold fleck, green with gold fleck. 

: The long tapering candles, of solid colors, are original with Carbone. 
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ible To distinguish genuine Carbone Italian Wares 
, from all others, a label is placed on the bottom 
of each piece. 
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Carbone Importations are found at most of the better shops throughout 
the country. If you wish the name of the dealer nearest you it will be sup- 
plied on request. 


To anyone interested, we will send gratis one of our new illustrated 
brochures picturing many of our unique pieces in their natural colors. 


350 CONGRESS ST. Cortbone BOSTON, MASS. 
INC. 


Displayed 
also 
at our 
Rerail 
Store 
No. 342 
Boylston St. 
Boston 
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The words integrity, depend- 
ability, and honesty of manu- 
facture are more often found 
than trunks that deserve them. 


An attractive booklet describing Oshkosh Trunks will be 
sent you on request to 445 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


OSHKOSH 
TRUNKS 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and New York City 








House & Garceyn 


FOYERS AND LITTLE HALLS 


(Continued from page 122) 


In the matter of furniture, use 
only such pieces in a small hall as are 
absolutely necessary. These should be 
small in scale, light and graceful in 
line, and in keeping with the char- 
acter of the hall. If the passage- 
way is too narrow to use furniture 
with comfort, then it must be made 
interesting with wallpaper, mirrors 
hung at intervals or used in panels, 
and decorative lighting fixtures. Prac- 
tically every hall, however, has space 
for one main group. This will con- 
sist of a narrow console with a mirror 
above it, and a chair or pair of chairs. 
Pairs of things are always to be pre- 
ferred to one on account of the rest- 
ful, balanced effect they create. This 
arrangement may be varied by a table, 
small chest, or an interesting cabinet, 
provided it is delicate in line. If the 
hall is long and narrow a pair of 
slender painted bookcases, of the type 
shown on page 122, might be used on 
either side of a long, low settee. Or 
if a more formal effect is desired the 
group might consist of a narrow 
Directoire bench with a slender flower 
stand on either side and the walls done 
in alternating mirror and scenic paper 
panels, 

The small foyer of the modern 
apartment house offers a more difh- 
cult problem because of its limited 
size. As this space between the ele- 
vator and the entrance door is usually 
only large enough for one small piece 
of furniture, the background must 
be made to supply the main decorative 
note. Painted vistas, scenic paper set 
in panels, and mirrors are all useful 


in enlarging the apparent size of 4 
space of this kind. The furniture may 
consist of a narrow wrought iron 
console with a marble top, a pa nted 
wooden console or table, or a narrow 
bench with a mirror above it. The 
small foyer on page 79 show: an 
interesting use of two painted wooden 
consoles in the corners of a «imall 
square hall. This arrangement is a 
practical solution for a room of this 
kind, as it leaves space for one chair. 
Here, the wall facing the elevator 
door is made unusually interesting 
with a framed panel of the well- 
known Cupid and Psyche paper. 

Another tiny hall of this charac- 
ter was given distinction with the 
lovely Isola Belle wallpaper—a land- 
scape design of tropical foliage and 
birds in naturalistic colors. In thi; 
the furniture consisted of a very small 
Directoire table in walnut, a slender 
mirror in antique gilt, and a hanging 
star lantern. In a little Colonial hall 
the walls might be done in a red and 
cream lattice paper with the mirror 
and wall brackets painted red and 
dull gold. A small maple table or 
a half round console in mahogany 
provides a place for the card tray and 
a bowl of flowers. 

In a hall with stone or plaster walls 
the austere effect of the background 
can be softened with a colorful wall 
hanging or framed panel in the man- 
ner of the hall shown on page 79. 
Here, there might be a narrow stone 
bench flanked with tall wrought iron 
stands holding ivy or a collection of 
potted plants, 


THE MEN ON THE CALENDAR 


N THE Gardener’s Calendar this 
O month we show the portraits of 
three men who contributed nobly to 
British horticulture. 

Sir John Hill derived the “Sir” 
from his Swedish honors, awarded 
him by the King of Sweden in 1774. 
He was born in Peterborough in 1716, 
was apprenticed to an apothecary and 
later set up his own drug store in 
London. Like apothecaries of that 
time he used a great many herbs, and 
he travelled over England searching 
for the rarer kinds. The drug busi- 
ness apparently palled on him, for 
he took up writing—edited the British 
Magazine for four years, and wrote 
a daily letter for two years for the 
London Advertiser and Literary Ga- 
zette. He produced novels, plays and 
scientific works. A scurrilous write*, 
he was always embroiled in quarrels. 
Henry Fielding attacked him, Chris- 
topher Smart and David Garrick all 
mocked him, and Dr. Johnson said 
that he was ingenious but had no ve- 
racity. Though he ended his life as a 
quack doctor and purveyor of herbs, 


and although he is said to have 
written over seventy works, he is 
remembered best by his monu- 


mental botanical work, “The Vege- 
table System,” on which he worked 
sixteen and which 


years, appeared 


in twenty-six with 1600 
illustrations. 

John Abercrombie, 1726-1806, was 
the son of a market gardener. At 
twenty-five he went to Kew Gardens 
and later established himself as a mar- 
ket gardener at Hackney. He was an 
indefatigable writer of garden books. 
“Every Man His Own Gardener” raa 
through several editions, the last ap- 
pearing in 1879. “The Practical 
Gardener” was another, but the most 
popular of all was “The Gardener’s 
Pocket Journal and Daily Assistant,” 
which by 1857 had reached its 35th 
edition. 

Dr. Colin Milne was both a clergy- 
man and a botanist. He was born in 
Aberdeen in 1743, took Anglican 
orders and for years was preacher at 
the Lying-In Hospital in London. 
Later he was rector of South Chapel 
near Petworth in Sussex. He resided 
at Deptford where he founded the 
Kent Dispensary. He was a 
inent promoter of the Royal Humane. 
Yet with all this charitable work he 
found time to write three books, which 
gave him leadership among the Eng- 
lish botanists of his day—“The Bo- 
tanical Dictionary,” 1770; “The [nsti- 


volumes, 


prom- 


tutes of Botany,” 1771, and “In- 
digenous Botany,” 1790. He died at 


Deptford, October 2, 1815. 
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CChe - Duskinghom.. 
mt | A Period Masterpiece in Solid Walnut 


Trere: 'S an air of hospitality and service in this dining room furniture—which 

<: § truly reflects the spirit of Old England during the reign of Charles the 2nd. 
Sturdily constructed of solid American Walnut, ‘handsomely carved and finished 

in waterproof lacquer, the Buckingham possesses a mellowness that retains the 

charm and character of the antique. 

ded KITTINGER Furniture is made in every important period in furniture history, 

authentic in design but adapted to modern needs,—developed thruout in the two 

ine. finest cabinetwoods—solid Walnut and solid Honduras Mahogany. 

“DINING ROOMS OF DISTINCTION’ an interesting portfolio of period reproductions awaits your request. 


The purchace of Kittinger furniture may be negotiated thru your own Dealer or Decorator. 





Kittinger Company 
Buffalo, N. . ¢ 


Manutjacturers of furniture for the Hall, Dining Room, Living Room and Executive Office 
































































The First of a Series of 
Selected Designs 
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National Architectural 
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SECOND FLOOR — FLOOR 


Here 1s a House You 
Can afford to own 


Complete working Plans $1529 


OME builders who want authentic de- 

sign in a small house will find it com- 
bined in this house with an unusually liv- 
able floor plan arrangement. 


And at a cost within easy reach of those 
with modest means. 
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Note the compact efficiency of the room 
arrangement, the comfortable size of rooms, 
the ample closets and the ease with which 
this house can be administered. 


As the largest lumber manufacturers in 
the country Weyerhaeuser Forest Products 
has been searching for years for just such 
houses as this to assist prospective home 
owners in getting full value for their money. 


If you like this house send $15.00 for a 
complete set of working drawings from 
which you can take bids and build this 
home just as shown. 

Or, if you would like to look over 11 
other houses in this series, a portfolio of 
illustrations will be mailed postpaid on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
813 Merchants Nat. Bk. Bldg. - Saint Paul, Minn. 
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Hou se & G ar en 


THE SMALL VEGETABLE GARDEN 


(Continued from page 84) 


suggested above, or to increase the 
quantity of some of them. In any 
event, you can readily adapt a plan 
for a 25’ x 25’ garden to meet your 
own requirements. 

The Pole Beans and Tomatoes are 
placed at one end of such a garden, 
although they are not the first things 
to be planted. This is done both for 
convenience in gathering, and to keep 
them from shading other things. In 
starting to plant the garden, put down 
small stakes to mark the position of 
the rows for Pole Beans and for To- 
matoes, and then go ahead with the 
plan. The Dwarf Peas, which may 
be planted quite early, go in between 
the Pole Beans and Tomatoes; they 
will be out of the way before the 
latter need the space. 

The next group—Cabbage, Onion 
sets, Spinach, Lettuce, Beets, Carrots 
and Turnips—are all hardy, and can 
go in at one planting, March fifteenth 
to May first, according to latitude and 
season. All of these things will ma- 
ture and be used long before the season 
is over, giving a clean strip of land 
ten feet or so wide for later plantings 
of Beans, Beets, Carrots, Lettuce, 
Spinach and Turnips, and also of cab- 
bage plants. 

The Parsnips and Chard, 
which have been placed at the other 
end of the garden, because they will 
occupy the space for the entire season, 
may also be planted at this time. 





Swiss 


LATER PLANTINGS 


The Dwarf or Bush Beans, and the 
Summer or Bush Squash, should not 
be planted until after the soil warms 
up quite a bit, usually three to four 
weeks later than the early crops—or 
about April fifteenth to May fif- 
teenth. It may be mentioned in pass- 
ing that the ground for the later crops 
should be kept cultivated, instead of 
being allowed to lie idle, from the 
time it is dug up in the spring until 
time to plant. 

The last things to plant will be 
the Lima Beans and Tomatoes, both 
of which are very tender. By all 
means train the Tomatoes up to stakes 
or to a trellis. They will take less 
room, look much neater, be decidedly 
more free from disease, give much 
better quality fruits, and bear for a 
much longer period. 

If you have more space available 





—say, 
feet, or a space 25’ x 50’, it will give 
you a medium sized garden in which 
you can grow a very satisfactory as- 
sortment of things in quite creditable 
quantities, 

There still will hardly be room for 
a complete list; or at least it will 
be better to grow more of things 
you want most, rather than to attempt 
to have everything, such as Winter 
Watermelons, and_ several 
varieties of Sweet Corn. Using the 
same process of selecting what we will 
grow largely upon the basis of util- 
ity, we come to the following: 

Beans, bush; Beans, bush Lima; 
Beans, pole; Beets; Brussels Sprouts; 
Cabbage; Carrots; Cauliflower; Cu- 
cumbers; Kale; Lettuce; Melons, 
musk; Onion sets; 


approximately 1250 square 


Squashes, 


Parsnips; Peas 
> > 


dwarf; Peas, tall; Radishes; Ruta. 


bagas; Spinach; Squash, suminer, 
Swiss Chard; Salsify; Toma ‘oes, 
Turnips; Parsley. 


Some of the vegetables menticned, 
such as Brussels Sprouts, Kale and 
Rutabagas, are fall crops and wil] 
not be included in the spring plant. 
ing, but used to follow the arly 
maturing crops along with second 
plantings of Cabbage, Cauliflower 
Beets, Carrots, Turnips, etc. 

Now as to the order in which they 
may best be planted. We will run 
our rows the 25-foot way, keeping 
a convenient unit. And, just as we 
did before, we will put the perma- 
nent pole crops at one end. 

Here again we will plan to plant 
the hardier things first: Dwarf Peas 
between the where the Pole 
Beans, Tomatoes and tall Peas ( which 
will require support) are to go, and 
after that Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
Spinach, and after that the root crops, 
beginning with Beets and ending with 
Salsify. Everything between the 
Tomatoes and Parsnips will be out 
of the way in time to clear the 
ground—15 or 16 feet—for second 
plantings. For these second plantings, 
start seed of Cabbage, Cauliflower 
and Brussels Sprouts about June Ist 
to 10th, sowing the seed thinly in a 
drill and thinning out to stand 4” to 
6” apart just as soon as the plants get 
the third or fourth true leaves. Get- 
ting good plants to set out July Ist 
to 15th depends almost entirely upon 
prompt, vigorous thinning. If you 
want Parsley, it is best to plant it in 
a flower bed or a semi-shaded spot 
convenient to the kitchen door rather 
than in the vegetable garden wher 
it is likely to get covered with dust 

Having decided what is to be 
grown, the question of varieties re- 
mains. This, for the beginner, is 
likely to be a somewhat confused and 
confusing question. In the seed cat- 
alogs there are far too many varieties 
listed; some under different names ‘0 
different catalogs, others so similar 
that there is no excuse for having 
them all. 


’ 


rows 


CONCERNING VARIETIES 


In the following suggestions con- 
cerning varieties, I will make no 
attempt to discuss recent novelties; 
the kinds mentioned are thoroughly 
reliable. The amount of seed to be 
purchased for each 50 feet of row 
to be planted is indicated in paren- 
thesis after each vegetable. 

Beans, bush (1 pint or 1 Ib.): 
stringless Green Pod and Bountiful 
are excellent green dwarf beans; and 
3rittle Wax and New Kidney Wax 
are reliable yellow sorts. 

Beans, bush limas (1 pint oF I 
lb.) : Henderson’s Bush Lima 1s @ 
small seeded variety, and Fordhook 
has large flat seeds, like the Pole 
Limas. 

Beans, pole (1 pkt.) : Old Home- 
stead, green podded, and Golden 
Cluster Wax, yellow podded, are the 
standard sorts. 

Beets (1 oz.): Early Wonder is 4 
fine quality early; Detroit Dark Red, 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Nature propounds a 
riddle. Figured 
gu mwood follow 520 
law. Its pattems 
re always individ- 
ual and different— 
fascinating study 
: Nature's handi- 


work. 
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any finish applied. 
like sheen peculiar to this wood. 





| tive effect. 














Entire car: 
8 Connecti 
mental Surfaces. 


! base, legs, and solid parts are Gumwood, 
with other cabinet woods used for orna- 
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: | aeepeea indeed is the home that possesses paneling and other wood- 

work fabricated from'this beautiful and distinctive hardwood. An elusive 
warmth of tone in the natural reddish-brown coloration suffuses itself through 
The effect is very delicate, further emphasized by a satin- 


_ Figured gumwood, ranging from highly ornate to soft and unobtrusive rib- 
| bon-like patterns, may be used with plainer panels to provide a rich decora- 
No cabinet wood offers more interesting possibilities. 


What are known as the sap gum grades of gumwood are most economical 


for apartment buildings, and for built-in 
household conveniences, such as breakfast 
nooks, service cabinets, cozy corners, etc., 
where dark brown, gray, ivory, or enamel 
finishes are desired. 


Trust the Maker 


More actual value may be put into de- 
sign, ornamental wood surfaces, and per- 
manent construction of good furniture, 


when gumwood is suitably used for solid. 


parts. Craftsmen who know the proper- 
ties of woods endorse gumwood. Leading 
retail furniture dealers will gladly point 
out its many advantages. 

For further information, write The Gumwood Service 


Bureau of the Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Reveals the Beauty of Gumwood 


—~for good furniture and good interior woodwork 
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il MWOOD—ONE OF AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET HARDWOODS 


The delicate ribban- 
like effect of figured 
gumwood panels, 

with pla 
wocd surrounding 
them, sac 
triumph in this dig- 
nified library. 


iner gum- 


corative 
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COLOR PLATES illustrate beautiful Senn od fir 
ishes, 24 pages, free on request. 
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Gumwood Service Bureau 
Bank of CommerceBldg.,Memphis.,Tenn. 
Please send booklet-—**BEAUTIFUL 
AMERICAN GUMWOOD” 





Name 








....State 
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somewhat later, is good for main Melon, musk (1 pkt.): If you lik 
crop and for storing in fall. the green fleshed sorts try Salmon ty 
Brussels Sprouts (1 pkt.): Long Pollock No. 10/25; of the orano 
Island Improved is the old standard, fleshed, Hearts of Gold or Impioy 
bur Danish Prize is preferable. Hoodoo. 
Cabbage (1 pkt.): Golden Acre or Onion (sets—1 to 2 qts. accordi) 
Copenhagen Market for early; Dan- to size) : The white sets will ; 
ish Ballhead for fall and winter, or onions of finer table quality, beth { 
Perfection Drumhead Savoy if you small, green salad Onions and {, 
want the finest quality. 


When you 
see the name =: 


Cauliflower (1 pkt.): Dry Weath- Peas, dwarf (pint or pound)§ 
. ‘ ers, while not the very earliest, is one Plant a hardy wrinkled sort such of 
of the surest headers. World’s Record or Laxtonian, Po 

A & E Carrots (% oz.): Chantenay or latch is later, if you have room f{ 


Model, a half-long or stump-rooted two varieties. ; 
sort, and Half-Long Nantes. I have Peas, tall (pt. or lb.) : Gradus off al” 


« 
found New Amsterdam Forcing un- Prosperity and Boston Unrivalled, § Swye 
excelled for table quality for all Radish (% oz.): Crimson Giayf ais 
On e OU Sl - seasons. Globe—stays in good condition longefl W. 
Corn (% pint): Where there is than any other sort I know. t 








$ 
room for only one variety, Golden Squash (1 oz.): Giant Summerkl NY 
Bantam is the answer. Incidentally Crookneck for early; or Fordhook ie M4 
it can be planted quite close. you want something to bear for ph 

Cucumber (14 pint): New Davis longer season. aE 
Perfect is early and bears for a long Spinach (1 oz.): King of Den. = 
time if you keep all fruits picked off mark stands longest. se 
—unless you want to let a few of Tomato (25 plants): Livingstone’ 
them ripen to cook in batter like Globe or Stone if you plant but o: 





Eggplant. variety; Bonny Best or Chalk’s Jew 
Lettuce (1 pkt.): Wayahead or Big if you want an extra early. 
Boston for first planting, Deacon for Turnips (1% oz.): Early Whit 


later. Mignonette is small, but one Milan for first sewing. Golden Ball 


of the most delicious of all. for fall and winter. 


TOOLS FOR THE EASY GARDE) 


(Coutinued from page 86) 





them in the garden itself. Wherever upon the scale of your operations, ar 





—_— 
and whenever there is miniature dig- see that its two ends are attached t 

ging to be done, the trowel will do an iron stake and a reel, respectively, A 
it, while the hand-weeder is perfect for greater ease in transportation an 

for all those little jobs of cultivating, — use. 

weeding or working in fertilizer close And then there is the wheelbarrow, 

around the bases of plants for which vehicle of many uses. Do not on am 

a regular rake, hoe or wheel-hoe is account omit it from the list, bu ff 

too clumsy. It won’t take much ex- _ select it with care. Look for one with § 
perience to start you carrying them a wide-tread wheel, that it may not ff 

both around in your hip pockets if ink too deeply into the ground when 

you are a man, or in a garden tool laden, removable sides and ultra-solid Jf f 
basket should you be a lady, whenever —censtruction. No horticultural subject i: 

there is garden puttering to be done. is more exasperating than a wobb! 5 


To attempt to grow either flowers wheelbarrow, and none reaches that 
or vegetables without some artificial stage more quickly than the bargain- 


inside 





There 


is only one manufac- 
turer of Yale Locks and Keys. 
The mark YALE means the 


means of giving them a drink would 
be too childish to merit discussion in 
these pages. You simply must have a 
watering can for what might he 
termed retail moistening as_ distin- 
guished from the wholesale type which 
is best accomplished by hose or over- 
head irrigation system. Get one with 


a fine as well as a medium “rose”, 


counter type offered by far too many & 


local hardware stores. 
It is far from my wish to cast an 
atmosphere of gloom over these notes 


on garden essentials by emphasizing § 


the danger from insect pests which 
may appear despite the use of the im- | 
plements about which I have spoken. | 
The fact remains, however, that you 


% 


which is the name applied to the de- will prove yourself wisely foresighted J 
tachable strainer effect at the end of | if you provide yourself with devices 


name of the maker. 





the spout; the semi-spray which comes _ intended for the dissemination of sud- 
from the tiny holes cah be trusted not den death among these enemies through & 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. to wash away little seedlings. And the application of liquid or powdered 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. better let the — imeeks be ae large as | remedies, For suc oe we 4 
you can carry with moderate ease when and the dust-gun rise to such 1 
YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE filled; this will mean fewer trips to portant posts that they may well be 
the source of water supply. chosen to conclude our list of funds- 
For the determination of the bound- _mentals to success. b 
aries of the spaces in which all these For a start, especially in a smal ; 
implements are to be, used, to mark garden, a hand-operated syringe sprav"" : 


out straight planting rows or curved and a miniature dust-gun of bellows 
ones, to true up path edges, to measure type which operates between thum! 


distances—in short, to assist in a hun- and fingers will do excellent peo 
dred ways the making and maintain- Later on, you will quite likely deciaé 


ing of an orderly planting—a stout to invest a larger sum in more efniciem 
garden line is invaluable. Let it be powerful engines of trouble de- 
fifty feet or more in length, dependent _ struction, 
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Hand Made 


ASSURES the gracious comfort of a 
friendly interior, which will always 
remain a testimonial to the owner’s good 
taste. Its rich restful tones become even 
more mellow with age. Its sturdy quality in- 
sures lasting beauty. Its cost ts reasonable. 
If your dealer does not carry French Furniture, 
write us. We will see that you are satisfactorily 


served. 


FRENCH 









Furniture 















Branded underneath every piece, this mark 


is a guarantee of quality 


WM. A. FRENCH & CO. 


Interior Decorators 
go Exghth St. S. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Our Fairfield Duncan Phyfe suite, appropriate either for a small dining room or breakfast * 


room, was inspired by pieces in the possession of the Metropolitan Museum. The grace of line 


and pure proportions always so inherent in the work of America’s most famed cabinet maker, 

the play of color brought out in the panels and cross banded veneer, the exquisite finish of the 

. » - . q . e f popry tat ~ truly characteristic . Vee » fererone, - Li 
Maters of Fine Furniture jine mahogany, the correctness of every detail are truly characteristic of French furniture and on 


make these pieces the antiques of tomorrow 














A place for shoes here, too~ 


Globe“Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


for every room in the home 











—~ How Much 
Softer the Rug 
Feels Now / 


And how luxurious underfoot—mak- 
ing the entire room richer and more 
restful! 


CONVENIENT place 

to put your shoes—a 
handy desk—a _ space for 
books! That's one adaptable 
combination in Globe-Wer- 
nicke Sectional Bookcases for 
bedrooms. Glass doors guard 
against dust and dirt, and slide 
deftly back out of sight when 
opened—a big conserver in 
narrow space. Unfinished if 
you like, so that you may 
paint to match your other 
furniture. 









Ozite is a soft cushion of “ozonized” 
felted hair. 


Ozite makes rugs last twice as long. 









Ozite keeps rugs from creeping. 

Ozite itself is practically everlasting. 
Easy to lay—just roll your rug over it. 
Buy Ozite at Furniture, Rug and De- 
partment Stores. 


EEKA ECs 
Rug Cushion 


CLINTON CARPET COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


American Haw Fel Co. Mowefectorers 


Doubles 
the Life of 
Your Rugs 


Globe-Wernicke Sectional 
Bookcases in their new uses, 
are great conveniences in 
every other room in the 
home, too. Sectional arrange- 
ments adapt themselves to 
small or large spaces—and 
simplify moving. Period and 
modern designs in the finishes 
you desire. 




















Universal Combination, Painted 


there is no Globe-Wernicke 
inch or authcrized dealer in your 
buy srom us direct at no ad- 
nal cost, all freight prepaid 


ue Grope-Wernicxe Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Mail This Coupon 








CLINTON CARPET COMPANY, 
130 North Wells Street, Chicago. 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Dept. E-3 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Please send me, entirely without obligation, samples and 
Please send me your new, free booklet giving prices full information about Ozite Rug and Carpet Cushion.. | 
and showing how others use Globe-Wernicke } 
Sectional Bookcases, “For Every Room in the 






H 8 BENET 9 d.s-e'c Scop ances ncswoned eens vues bboenesaes tesedbetie 
me 
Name Street 
Name 
Oxite is made of steri- 

Addres F lized hair—the only rug City State. . vee | 
City Seate cushion that is “‘ozonized.”” H.G. 226 | 
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Patented Sept. 9th, 1924, 























Good Buildings Deserve 


Good Hardware 








If this were an ordinary hinge we 
would hardly be talking about it— 
But it isn’t! 


IRST, it is Good Hardware—Corbin. Second, it is sue 
perbly made of solid brass or bronze if you wish. Third, 
it will silently swing the heaviest of doors without sagging. 
And it will serve as long as the building lasts. Whenever you 
build, whatever you build—let not these words be forgotten: 


Corbin Hardware is Good Hardware 
P & F CORBIN since NEW BRITAIN 
° ° 1849 CONNECTICUT 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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HOW TO TELL GOOD FURNITURE 


House & Garden 


(Continued from page 68) 


1. What is a mortise and tenon 


joint? 

2. What is a dowel joint? 

3. What is a hand dove-tailed 
joint: 

4. What is a machine dove-tailed 
joint: 


5. What is flush construction? 

6. What is a bead around drawer 
fronts? 

How are springs tied in up- 
holstered pieces: 

8. What is the relative cost of 
making a bookcase door with 
small panes of glass and wood 
muntins between them; or one 
large pane and a wood lattice 
over it to look like muntins: 

9. In ways did the 
cabinet makers use 


what great 
veneers? 

10. Compare the cost and strength 

of built-up, laminated panels, 
tops and ends with solid wood. 

11. How Windsor 

chairs joined? 

For those who can not get this in- 
formation direct from a skilled work- 
manufacturer the following 
brief answers are included. 


were the true 


man or 


1. Mortise and Tenon: 
When the end of a board is 
fastened to the side of another, 
as in a door frame, a tenon, 
like a (from the 
French hold), is 
cut on the end of the board 
and is fitted into a mortise, or 
rectangular hole that is cut out 
of the side of the other board. 
This type of joint was uni- 
versal in all old furniture. 
When a modern maker states 
that a desk or bureau is made 
with “mortise and tenon con- 
struction” he 
pride. The tenon should be a 
glove fit into the mortise be- 
Often in the 
old pieces a peg was put 
through from the outside with 
the end showing. This is called 
a “pegged joint” and is re- 
garded as a mark of quaint- 
ness and hand work. It is ap- 
pieces of oak, 
maple, pine and early walnut 
dating up to 1740 in design. 
It is rarely found in the ma- 
hogany pieces, except in very 


tongue, 


“tener”—to 


does so with 


fore it is glued. 


propriate in 


fine chairs where the seat rails 


join the back posts. Manu- 
facturers who use pegged 


joints today are probably pay- 
ing attention to the 
ness of other details. 
2. A dowel joint was invented to 


correct- 


take the place of a mortise and 
Instead of the rec- 
tangular tenon on the end of a 
board, the end is sawed off 
straight and a little pin or 
round stick is put in to join 
both These 
pins may be clustered, two or 


tenon. 


pieces together. 


three in a row, and when 
large pieces of wood are being 
joined together, as in uphol- 
stered chair frames, this prac- 
tice is correct; but dowel 
construction, as commonly prac- 
ticed in desks, bureaus and even 
tables and chairs, is the cheap- 


est known method of joining 


and is more often bad :han 
good. One might paraphrase 


the old jingle— 
Mortise piece, buy it; 
A few dowels, try it; 
A dowelled desk, see how it 
foes; 
A dowelled chair, give it + 
the crows. 
A dove-tail joint is used 


in 
fastening a drawer side to 
a drawer front. Pull « a 
drawer and you will notice a 


series of little key shaped 
notches down the corner. Th 
notches looked to the cabinet 
makers of old like the fan-tail 
of a dove. In 


hese 


hand dove- 
tailed drawers long and short 
dove-tails alternate. If 2 
modern maker has taken the 
trouble to fashion even the 
small drawers of a desk or 
cabinet with hand dove-tails, 
it is almost an infallible sign 
of good workmanship in other 


respects. All old pieces are 
hand dove-tailed. Many old 
chests were made with dove- 


tail joints at all four corners, 
Sometimes the end of an old 
bureau was dove-tailed to the 
top. If this construction is 
used by a modern maker, you 
can be sure he has a fine appre- 
ciation of the highest quality 
of workmanship. 

A machine dove-tailed joint has 
all the dove-tails equal in size, 
generally about 
of an inch wide. 


three-eighth 
The machine 
joint is practically as durable 
as the hand joint. It is used 
on even the finest modern 
furniture and is therefore not 
a guide to quality of workman- 
ship; but it is an_ infallibl 
guide to the age of a piece. 
No antique has machine-made 
dove-tails. 

Flush construction is an excel- 
lent indication of quality of 
workmanship; and any chair, 
table or cabinet that possesses 
it shows that the 
taken extra care and spent con- 


maker has 


siderable additional money for 
the sake of good traditions 
of design. It does not effect 
the strength of the joint, but 
is like beautiful 
a gown. Flush 
means keeping the outside faces 
of two pieces of wood that 
join each other flush or smooth 
to the touch. It is cheaper to 
set a stretcher or drawer rail, 


tailoring of 
construction 


where it joins a post, back a 
little. Thus the joint does not 
have to be as_ perfect, and 
cheaper finishing results. The 
modern violations of 
traditions of flush construction 
are found in 18th Century ma- 
hogany chairs where stretchers 
are set back in the middle ot 
ketch 


e 68. 


worst 


the posts as shown in 
in the lower center of pa; 
A bead around a drawer front 
is a thin strip of wood set 
to give protection to the edge 
of the drawer. It generally 
(Continued on page 134) 
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= | BIRTHDAY CAKES } 
r to R FOR CHILDREN AT SCHOOL | 
i ookwood aims at a worthy contemporary ex- 
rail, y p y ©x ‘ 
ick a as p P ara es 4 HEN one is young enough to delight in birth- H| 
snot ff pression while maintaining the tradition of an art q days—what so essential as the Birthday Cake? 4 
nd 6 : 4 To children at school, away from home and family, | 
| Ihe & as old as time. 4 what a glorious occasion to receive a big, beautiful ; 
f 4 Birthday Cake—what importance and fun to share H| 
a 4 it with friends! | 
mm [| An exclusi tative will be found in all i 
mi usive representative Wl e round ina 4 rr Fw Dean’s Birthday Cakes are shipped H| 
lers sais : . , ee : ‘ ——- : everywhere successfully. Attractive H | 
le of important cities and direct inquiry is invited. designs decorated and initialled as | 
ketch i desired. Write for our illustrated H | 
68 4 Birthday Cake Booklet. | 
from THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. Ray SS 628 FIFTH AVENUE, New York | 
Age ‘ " . . > Cir ESTABLISHED 87 YEARS ‘ 
edge Rookwood Place Cincinnati, Ohio 
{) a See eee ean aaa a naan ea eeee ae eeaseesoaeseteee " 























lot 


confirm this 


Moderately priced 


1 Keeping my floors beauti- 
fully polished is now a plea- 
sure—jusl gui ding my Ponsell 
gently» along. Gone is the 
backache of band-polishing. 


4 “Will et gointo corners and 

up td the baseboard?” Cer- 

tainly et will. There, I pol- 

swhed that corner, not a dull 
Spot left 


7. Now a few strokes of the 

(which came with 

my Ponsell), Ary up my floor 

ma yify Ob /—by the way, 

—last Fall wy Ponsell saved 
me a lot of money 


“squegee” 


* 


10. Off came the old rly fin- 
1b, leaving the wood as fresh 
1 then attached the 
sandpapering pad and smooth 


Nome ae ae POO LO OO OO OO OO OS MD TD SWOPFD FWD SWUHFOGWHF DO 


as new 


e? and brought out the grain, 






Name _ 





NEW SMARTNESS 
FOR YOUR FLOORS 


Thirty Minutes a Month—and the Ponsell will keep any floor 


in your home as spotless and bright as your dining room table 


And then think of the delight, the pride of Ponscell-appearing floors. 


home, no woman need make excuses to her friends or to herself 


1 hese thousands of users know the pride ot beautiful floors. 
Operated by electricity. 
worth of current an hour. No skill or strength required. 





2. My Peonsell is perfect for 
the large stretcbes of bare floor 
in my lung room where an 
even glistening polish ws de- 
sirable, as well as the — 


5. And now lean polish 
around and under my furniture 
witbout baving to move it. My 
Ponsell reaches narrow awk- 
ward places without any trouble. 
Hasn't it all become easy! 





8 With it, 1 bad no trouble 
at all in bringing back to us 
original beauty, my stained, 
scratched dining room floor, 


Fe ¥ 
ae 


11. 4 I bad left to do 

was apply a little liquid wax 

wilh the Ponsell waxing brush 
and — 








Regardless of the floor—hardwood, parquet. tile, linoleum, cork or cement—the use of the 
Ponsell will keep it new! Walk on it—track dirt across it—dance on it—let grease spatter it—5 
minutes and the Ponscll renews it. 


With the Ponsell in ber 


Thousands of Ponscll users 


They have done away with the back-breaking, hand methods of the past. 


Consumes less than 3c 





3 Narrow spaces belween the 
rugs in my break fas! room 
which I can now polish ma 
Jew seconds, 





6. Scrubbing my kileben floor 
ss just as easy I simply at- 
tach the scrubbing brush and 
watch my floor turn snow-white. 
“ Better than a sloppy mop?” 
It surely ws / 





9 1 atlached the steel wire 
brush armed with a pad of steel 
wool and weul over the prepared 


portion of lhe flvor. 





12 With the Polishing brush 

I brought the wax to a ligh 

lustre and bebold! My floor 

if Spotless and gleaming for 
all lo See, 


MAIL THE COUPON —And we will promptly 
mail you full information, prices. and hist of sales ofhces where 
you can secure a free demonstration in your own home—or a 
ten day ree tralif you are located too far fromany branch ofhce. 


PONSELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
Scrube, Polishes, Refinishes For You 


PONSELL FLGOR MACHINE CO 220-230 W roth Street. New York Cits 
Please mail free illustrated folder and full information and pmces about your electric 
machine for scrubbing, refinishing, and polishing Moors of all kinds. F 





Address —__~< 
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House & Garden 


HOW TO TELL GOOD FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 132) 


projects slightly on the face. 
This construction is employed 
in the finest types of 18th Cen- 
tury furniture and is an indica- 
tion of high quality. 

7. Springs are tied by hand eight 
or ten times in high quality 
upholstered furniture. Cor- 
rect tying of springs is an art 
in itself. Modern upholstering 
has resorted to inven- 

tions, such as putting springs in 


various 


little sacks of canvas; to avoid 
the labor of correct tying. 


co 


A bookcase door having small 
panes of glass held by carefully 
joined muntins costs many times 
as much as a single pane of 
with jig-sawed _ lattice 
work to imitate muntins. The 
latter construction is a sure sign 
of cheap, inferior furniture. 
9. The great cabinet makers of 
the past have always used ve- 
These inlaid and 
protected by solid wood around 
them or by beads on the drawer 
fronts. Beautiful graining is 
obtained in crotch veneers. 
They should not be used on ex- 
posed surfaces. All the great 
examples of furniture from the 
Queen Anne Period through the 
revival of the 18th 
Century show veneers, 


class 


neers. were 


classical 


AN ANALYSIS 


OF 


10. Built up laminated panels and 

tops are far stronger than solid 
This method of con- 
struction is one 


wood. 

contr: bu- 

tion which modern met jods 

have made that is a great im- 

provement over the past. It 

costs more but is far ore 
durable. 

11, True Windsor chairs were joined 
with long tenons on the ends 
of the chair legs which ome 
clear through the ceat and are 
wedged from the top. Do not 
buy Windsor chairs that lack 
this feature. It is a sure sien of 
cheap construction if the posts 
do not come clear through the 

The bow of the chair 

back also should come through 

the seat and be wedged from 
the bottom. Three to five spin- 
dles in the chair back should 


seats. 


come through the bow ani he 
wedged from the top. Any 
other construction is an imita- 
tion and absolutely will not 
last. 

Volumes could be written on the 


subject of good furniture construc- 
tion. The above are only a few salient 
points, the knowledge of which will 
aid the purchaser in judging the merits 
of modern furniture, and help him 
when he makes a selection. 


MODERNISM 


(Continued from page 73) 


furniture shown in Paris was that it 
was too heavy to be either economical 
The chairs, 
deadly uncomfortable ; 
many of the tables were impractical 
and other objects failed to function 
for various and sundry reasons. Take 
for instance dining 
room tables. They rested on a plinth 


or movable. most of 


them, were 


some of those 
base several times thicker and heavier 
than the top of the table. If the feet 
were to rest there the plinth would be 
a sight in two weeks. If the floor was 
ever to be cleaned, the table would 
have to be moved out-doors or God 
knows where, and as for modern 
apartments and carpet sweepers in this 
connection, what of them? 

The colors used on much of this 
furniture are a subject difficult to de- 
neither 
the feeling nor the reasoning behind 


ecribe because one can grasp 
either the designs or the color combi- 
nations. If the modernist \ 
different from all the 
rest of the normal world, that is one 
thing; if he can read a philosophy or 
an esthetic impulse into his color com- 


merely 
wants to be 


binations, that is quite another matter. 
Throughout all life runs a certain 
rhythm. You feel it in the wind, in 
the wheeling of the stars, in the beat of 
the heart. When Nature becomes terror- 
izing forked lightning 
across the sky. Or she snaps off trees 
into jagged and macabre shapes. Or 
the heart drops a beat. These are con- 
catenating things we do not choose to 


she shoots 


with. 
and the 


live That way lies the ailing 
insane side of life. 


late this disturbance into fabrics and 


T rans- 


color combinations, an. you have the 
philosophy of much of the so-called 
modernism. It does not portray or 
reflect or echo the normal rhythm of 
living; it accents the abnormal and 
the exotic. Many of the li are 
forked lightning lines. They ar 
the lines of broken trees. They are 
the interrupted heart beat. 

It seems a pity that in France 
countries should appear this 
and macabre manifestation. We have 
watched it growing in Vienna, in 
Moscow and in Munich, but when i 
captured Paris last summer, in the 
Exhibition des Arts Decorat fs, we 
wondered if France, after all, had won 
the war. It would almost . that 
in the household arts che had 
lated to the countries east of the Rhine. 
Verdun did not let them pass, but they 


- bal 
of aul 


trange 


t 


( ypitu- 


managed to creep in under the hadow 
of the home. 
Note—Frank Alvah Parsoi's, 


author of this article, is recogi=ea 


ternationally as an authority — 
ration. He is President of tie N@& 
York School of Fine and A fr / d art 
which is located in New Yo) avith 


branches in Paris, Florence aid Lom 
don. He was a delegate to (/"e Ex- 

cbc ae aris 
hibition des Arts Decoratit: Pari 


last summer. 
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You Can 


Always Afford Tile 


Even when the house-building fund is 
limited, Association Tiles should be used 
for their economical service. 


In costly residences much Tile is used, of 
course. The more expensive the house, the 
more Tile there should be. 


But here is a material that is not denied the 
owners of moderately-priced homes. The 
savings it makes possible—in labor, refin- 
ishing expense, permanence of service— 
make it very practical. 


As for its investment value, any home 
with Association Tiles in the bathrooms, 
kitchen or other places where fine decora- 
tive effects are desired, will sell or rent for 
more money every time. 


Write for a complimentary copy of Beau- 
tiful Association Tiles booklet. 
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Clarence Fowler, Landscape Architect es 


The interesting texture and soft colorings with which a 
our slate is endowed by nature make it unusually effec- ih 


tive for flagging garden walks and terraces. 2 
f 


Our architects’ service department, under the personal jf £ 
supervision of Mr. Walter McQuade, a practicing 
architect, will gladly cooperate with you and your 
architect in planning slate floorings and a 
walks, or a Tudor Stone Roof. 

We shall be pleased to send you upon request 


a copy of our illustrated booklet, which fully 
describes Tudor Stone for Flagging and Roofs. 


Piising-and-Pelson-Slate-ompany 


NEW YORK 
Sales Office and’Architects’ Service Department: 101 Park Ave. 





bs ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS Quarries and Main Office: West Pawlet, Vermont 
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- ambra Tile Co., Newport, Ky. National Tile Co., Anderson, Ind >! : 
oil spunea -ncaastic Tiling Co., Ltd., Zanesvzlle, Ohio Old Bridge Enameled Brick & Tile Co., AG = Ogle Wit aS 
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For Those Who Love Old Things 
~ FORTUNY PRINTS 


JF YOU are among those who have admired the price- 
less 14th & 15th century brocades, damasks and Velvets 
found in museums and ancient Italian palaces, 


— if Jou too feel that their fragile charm springs from 
something more than design or coloring, something which 
machine-made imitations can scarcely approximate, 


—if you have combed the Roman rag market and 
the dark little shops of Via Babuino in the usually vain 
hope of finding just a few yards or a small panel which 
by kind chance may have escaped the shrewd eye of 


the acquisitive connoisseur, 
Still do not despair! 


For through the unique genius of Mariano Fortuny of 
Venice, some of the finer of these museum pieces live 
again. Hand-printed on a fine cotton cloth, dusted with 
gold, Fortuny Prints recapture not only the designs 
but also the elusive colorings and subtle charm of the 
Renaissance originals. 


Like all things worth while they are not easily found. 
But if you are one who really loves old things your 
search will be well rewarded, especiall, when you find 
they cost so little. The nearest decorator may have 
them. If not, the House & Garden Information Service 
can help you find them. 


FORGUNY 


of VENICE 


On the initiative of certain decorators complete exhibitions 
of Fortuny Prints are soon to be held in a number of 
American cities. Watch for the announcement in your city. 
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A French peasant interior at the end of the reign of Louis 
XVI. There is little difference between this and the intericr 


shown at the top of page 60. 


The bed of this period 7s 


different, being higher off the floor and having no curtains 


FRENCH RUSTIC 


FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 61) 


latter pieces now differ in dimensions 
and ornamentation according to the 
province of their origin. ‘That was 
all. 

Up until that time, the commode 
(so erroneously translated “bureau” ), 
an object become so essentially bour- 
geois, had not as yet made its ap- 
pearance, We find it for the first time 
at Court about the year 1700. But in 
the provinces, as prosperity gradually 
created regional activity, we presently 
find that every little city, town or ham- 
let possessed workmen capable of 
turning out these different pieces of 
furniture after given designs and 
models, now known all over France, 
and which, according to the imperious 
statutes of the profession, were made 
of “sound, saleable wood, carefully 
grooved and joined, and soberly orna- 
mented.” 

This soundness of material, this 
soundness of common understanding 
in the execution of their work, de- 
veloped in the local artisans a purity 
of taste and a purity of line which are 
the hall-marks of French genius, and 
stamp the furniture of the Louis XV 
pe riod not only as the prototype for 
all Europe but certainly as the chefs- 
@oeuvres of the cabinet-making art 
throughout the centuries. 

Towards the end of Louis XIV’s 
reign and for the first time in the 
history of the arts we find the creators 
of furniture discarding all laws, all 
shapes, all ornaments borrowed from 
architecture, and inventing for them- 
selves a new code of laws in forms 
and decoration; all of which were 
inspired by the practical ends which 
a piece was meant to serve, and the 
material from which it was to be 
constructed. 

The straight line and the curved 
line (this latter predominating) were 
now blended together in exquisite 
proportions and in savory contrasts, 
exceeding care being taken about the 
size and shape necessary to human 





comfort, which heretofore had been 
deemed a question -of minor im- 
portance. The beauty of such fur- 
niture resides in the purity and con- 
tinuity of its molded lines, 

As to the ornamentation in furni- 
ture designed for every-day use, th 
was just enough employed to accen- 
tuate the general movement or to 
relieve or terminate the moldings. 
These ornaments were carved in th 
mass; rarely, if ever, added separately. 
Only the polished hinges and _ lock- 
covers denoted the joining of the 
doors, and the brass or bronze handles 
were placed on drawers merely for 
convenience. This may well be con- 
sidered a French triumph in logic. 

It was during this century, known 
in France as “le siécle de Louis XV,” 
that furniture, adapted to the needs of 
family life blossomed forth and pene- 
trated even to the depths of the 
provinces. 

The “commode,” which so quickly 
sprang into popularity, paved the way 
for any number of variations. Ther 
appeared whole series of little piec 
containing drawers, and each mor 
decorative than the other, such as 
chiffoniers, secretaries, tiny tables for 
different uses, etc., which we would 
now hardly know how to do without. 
At the same time rustic furniture be- 
gan to develop along the lines of 
local and regional customs and _ th 
once barren peasant’s cottage began 
to assume a more home-like atmos- 
phere, thanks to the changes in do- 
mestic furniture, and the additions « 
pieces such as wardrobes, cupboards, 
buffets, breadboards, bread-hold 
etc., which are far from being th 
least picturesque creations of | this 
happy period. French furniture had 
at length come into its own. 

The artistic revolution which 
curred during the second half of 
18th Century brought with it a t 
for Greek and Roman antiquities. It 
(Continued on page 140) 
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This floor 


will never need replacement 


It’s a legacy you will leave to the next 
generation, and it will be modern then 


A good oak floor, once laid, never needs replacement be- 
cause permanence is one of the qualities of oak. Beauty 
of texture and pattern, however, is a matter of selection. 


Nature herself is responsible for the exquisite beauty of 
“Perfection” oak flooring. In the regions where the logs 
are cut, the equable climate is such that the mighty oaks 
mature unbent by storms and unscarred by the elements. 
The rainfall and soil afford such nourishment that the 
grain is clear and beautifully patterned. 


Good architects and contractors are well aware of the 
superior quality of “Perfection” oak flooring. They are 
able to give you specific information that will guide you, 
either in building your new home or remodeling your 
present one. Special thicknesses are made for both pur- 


pe ses, 


Perfec- 
. He will quote prices, not in thousand feet, but by 
the room dimensions. The small cost will surprise you. 


The leading lumber dealer in your city carries * 
tion” 


Before you decide on the matter of floors, let us send you 
a copy of “The Overlooked Beauty Spots in Your 
Home”. If you wish, we will give you the name of the 
lumber dealer to see. 


ARKANSAS OAK 
FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Ark. / 
TRADE wy \RK REG, / 
U.S T. OFF, ~~ 


@RFECTICN' 


BRAND OAK FLOORING 
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“WINDOW 
BEAUTIFUL 


Permanence and Utility 


Have windows in your home of which 
you can be proud, windows that will 
adequately reflect that pervading qual- 
ity and good taste of your home. 

The outswinging casement is the ideal 
window for homes, and the Truscon 
Copper Steel Casement is the incom- 
parable casement window. 


For the beauty of your home; for 
healthful ventilation and daylight; 
for permanence and utility demand 
Truscon Casements. And besides they 
are remarkably low in cost. 

Return coupon for Casement Literature. 


USCON 


COPPER STEEL 


ST DARD CASEMENTS 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Warehouses and Offices in All Principal Cities 
Foreign Trade Division, New York 
—- The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont 


by aah “ang prea STEEL COMPANY 
Basement Windows| Youngstown, Ohio 
double the daylight 
and make basements | 
more useful 

























a 
Send free ccpy of Casement | 
| Window Literature. | 







































































_ Amodern nim-lock 
with true Colontal charm 


You've studied the sweep of your mahogany stair- 
rail and expressed approval of the quaint six- 


paneled doors. But do you realize that hardware 
—authentic hardware—plays a tremendous part in 
the interior that would catch the Colonial spirit? 
‘ “ ‘ 

Here is a Sargent fixture for the doors inside your 
Colonial home—a black, square rim-lock with a 
small brass knob. On the front of the door the 
quaint “tear drop” key-plate appears at the side of 
the knob instead of underneath it. This fixture 
gives evidence of Sargent style leadership and 
value in hardware for every door and window in 
the house. Select Sargent Hardware with your 
architect. Write for the Colonial Book today. 
Sargent & Company, Hardware Manvfacturers, 
31 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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presently succeeded in re-imposing ar- 
chitecture upon furniture-making, and, 
in consequence, re-established the su- 
premacy of the straight line. But, save 
for a few exceptions, its triumph was 
purely Parisian; at least as far as 
cabinet-making was concerned, for the 
style known as Louis Seize, which had 
the pretention of applying architectural 
form to furniture, remained practically 
unknown in Alsace, in Provence or in 
Normandy. 

Almost everywhere in the provinces 
the curved line was maintained and 
the new style must needs adapt itself 
to the old demands. When tolerated 
at all we almost always find the Louis 
XVI elements introduced over and 
above the Louis XV basic designs. 

As to that style known as Empire, 
(the work of archeological fanatics) 
it was completely ignored in the prov- 
inces and never had any definite in- 
fluence on rustic furniture. 

One thing well worth noting, and 
which proves how the Louis XV style 
conformed to the French popular way 
of thinking, as well as to the material 
employed, is the fact that the provinces 
continued to turn out Louis XV rustic 
furniture, either pure or in certain 
districts decorated with Louis XVI or- 
naments, right up until the extreme 
end of the 19th Century. 


DEGREES OF ANTIQUITY 


Bearing all this in mind, one should 
always hesitate to fix an exact date on 
a piece of furniture which to all ap- 
pearances looks antique. There are 
degrees of antiquity. Generally speak- 
ing, and as a whole, a style or period 
is usually posterior to the time attri- 
buted to it by its denomination. We 
are speaking now of French furniture. 

The “style Louis XVI,” contami- 
uated by the “style Louis XV” was 
perpetuated throughout the entire 19th 
Century. During the 18th Century the 
Louis XIV 
copied. In Gascony and 
Louis XIII and Renaissance 
robes continued to flourish long after 
those epochs had become extinct. In 
fact it may be said of Gascony that 
its local style ceased all further de- 
velopment at an early period in the 
reign of Louis XIII. And if we 
look closely at the rustic furniture of 
Brittany it will not take us long to 
discover that its dominating trait is 
distinctly Renaissance. 

The exact “date” of any “piece” is 
therefore a trifle uncertain. One can 
usually define its style but not fix its 
precise age. It would be equally im- 
prudent (save in the case of certain 


constantly 
Burgundy 


period was 


ward- 


more than characteristic pieces) to 
affirm at sight in just which province 
they originated. Doubtless Breton, 
Alsatian and Provencal furniture have 
certain native traits which enable one 
to distinguish the differences between 
them in the twinkling of an eye. But, 
properly speaking, our task is to note 
the differences between a general type 
of furniture to be found all over the 
kingdom and strictly adopted to the 
climate and customs of a determined 
region. 

The former were copied out of the 
books of designs received from Paris 
or other art centers, and all look 


strangely alike. In this category 
be classed the wardrobes, the b fats 
without cupboard tops, the tabl: and 
the chairs, and, as far as bow 
furniture is concerned, the comn 
the secretaries and the little tab] 

At this time when exchang.; of 
ideas both artistic and comm: rejq] 
were particularly active, the cntiye 
“ensemble” of furniture production 
had a general national relatio ship, 
from Flanders to Provence, from 
Normandy to Alsace. In all French 
provinces people ate, slept and kept 
their belongings much in the same 
manner. The same needs have a! ways 
created the same demands for the same 
shapes, usually the simplest and the 
handiest, and it is rather in the detail 
of ornamentation, or in the treatment 
of ornamentation, that diversity of 
provincial taste appears. 

On the other hand, in the construe- 
tion and the very conception of fur- 
niture which by its uses is brought j 


eOls 


ides, 


it in 
closer contact with climatic conditions, 
or local needs and customs, are to he 
found the important differences. 

Let us take the beds as an example, 
Their build as well as their draperies 
are practically subjected to local 
weather conditions. During the 18th 
Century wherever the temperature was 
clement the bed was set out in the 
middle of the room reserved to sleep 
in. It was often hung with curtains 
of va rying texture. The custom grad- 
ually became extinct, as for example, 
in Provence. 

On the other hand in the provinces 
that touch the Atlantic seaboard, es- 
pecially in Normandy and Brittany or 
in the mountainous regions like the 
Dauphiné and 
Savoie, where the climate is either 
damp or cold, the rustic bed is to be 
found huddled in the corner of the 
kitchen, or carefully guarded from 
all draughts in a more or less secluded 


Vosges, Auvergne, 


alcove, which sometimes actually be- 
comes a closet; as in the case of the 
Breton bed when one closes its doors. 

Another difference can be shown in 
the buffets, which in the dry, sunny 
south usually have full wooden doors 
to protect the dishes from the excessive 
dust. In the misty north, where this 
inconvenience is less bothersome, all 
the household china is set out on shelves 
in plain view, often adding, by its 
decorative gaiety, a bright note to a 
sombre interior. 


CLOTHES AND CLOSETS 


The fashion in feminine attire also 
marked its influence on furniture, by 
demanding special shapes for special 
articles of personal adornment. The 
simple little bonnets of Lorraine or 
Champagne, the capulets of Béarn and 
the diadems of Arles might be tucked 
away in line on the shelf of almost 
any wardrobe. But those vaporous 
plaited creations in delicate lace and 
muslin which so distinguished the 
provinces of Normandy and Brittany 
must, in order to preserve their crisp 
ness, be lodged in a “bonneti¢re”, 4 
piece of furniture almost unheard ot 
outside the occidental provinces. 

It is through such _ influences of 
climate, customs and habits that fur- 

(Continued on page 142) 
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: a Beautiful and Dutiful 
: LINENS 
; —at nominal prices 


re same EPLENISHING your household 
| linens at the Maison de Blanc 





Mae Murray 


Now Appearing 
in the ‘Photo “Play 


"THe Mary Wipow” 


is accomplished with an enormous 
amount of pleasure and satisfaction. 
For here, coupled with the tradi- 
tional quality and beauty of our 





linens, you will also find a most 
































A gratifying moderateness in price. eC yy, 
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Taffeta Spreads ™ e | ( A 4 | 
No. 5190 Dx aperies Chat Create Atm osphere 
‘ Exquisite sora Pd durab Je— HE color and design of your draperies should 
also fix the atmosphere of your room. At 
ure, by Y OU’LL have no difficulty in selecting new spreads if you ask McGibbon you will find draperies for every need; 
cial A to see Dolly Madison Bed Spreads. These exquisite and dur- draperies daring, dignified, or gay. There are fine 
rhe able spreads are made in such great variety of colors and fabrics! old conventional motifs and clever modern designs 
° S - expressed in the choicest of brocade, cretonne, 
urn and There are brocades, taffetas, satins, brocade damask and crinkle P ep “e Ty ~ age 
spre haan 1 “age taffeta, and chintz, also net, grenadine, voile, and 
tucked spreads to choose from—and they are sold at a range of prices that 
most will appeal to you, too. Always look for the-Dolly Madison Kabel. 
ous No spread is genuine without it. 


gauze glass curtains. 
| 


, ind 
| ; GE ; 2 e 
1 the VEORGE Roy LE& Co.., Mfrs., Dept. H-2 Torresdale & Frankford Aves., Philadelphia |} 
srittany v for free Send 25¢ for 
risp- Wustrated booklet - Doll's Bed Spread | 
“1D 


OLLY ' MADISON | 3 West 37th St. NEAR FIFTH AVENUE New York City) 


v.S. PAT. OFF. 





Telephone WISconsin 7900 | 
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‘* You didn’t come 
a day too soon’’ 


The sure way to avoid trouble in your 
mouth is to see your dentist in time. Go 
to him at least twice a year as a sensible 
precaution. He will xeep teeth and 


gums healthy and may prevent seri-_ 
ous trouble. 








4 out of 5 


See him too late 


Don't let carelessness or a false feelin 
security give dangerous pyorrhea a chance 
to fasten itself in your mouth. Four out of 
five have this dread infection at forty, 
many younger, according to dental 


A little foresight will keep you among 
the fortunate who escape. At least every 
six months let your dentist go over your 
mouth carefully to detect signs of gum 
infection and start now to brush night and 
morning with Forhan’s for the Gums. 


The entire family should brush with 
Forhan’s. It’s a pleasant tasting denti 
that firms the gums and keeps them pink 
and healthy. It gives the teeth a thorough 
cleansing and keeps them white and clean. 


You can't begin using Forhan’s too soon. 
Delay may exact a heavy toll. It’s unwise 
to take chances with pyorrhea. Get your 
tube of Forhan’s today. All druggists: 35¢ 
and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 
Forkan Company, New York 
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characteristic of such 
district. But it must be 
borne in mind that such influences are 
brought to bear on only certain con- 


niture became 


and such a 


crete cases and have effect on only cer- 
tain limited household 
furniture. 

Throughout the entire “ensemble” 
of furniture in general use, the re- 
lationship is more marked than are 
the differences. Take the big two- 
‘<9 > 


articles of 


storied “armoires.” The provincial 
distinction is often hard to establish. 
And as to tables, we are often obliged 
to leave it at a guess; not to mention 
the straw and rush-bottomed chairs 
which can hardly be differentiated. 

An inventory of antique French 
provincial furniture, which has come 
into fashion during the past three 
decades, has still to be published. A 
precise history of its local origins is 
now under way in this series, 


Epiror’s Notre: Henri Longnon, 
the author of this series on French 
Rustic Furniture, ts the son of the cele- 
brated savant, Henri Longnon, pro- 
Historical Geography at 
the Sorbonne in Paris, whose courses 
will long be remembered by those 
fortunate enough to follow them at 
the College de France. 

At an early age young Longnon 
entered the Ecole des Chartes, and at 
the same time followed the course of 


fessor of 


WHAT IS “EARLY 


Archeology at the Ecole du Lougye. 
He was a brilliant student, and prof. 
ited to the fullest extent by the 
ings of his celebrated masters. Hi; 
love of the fine arts carried him to. 
award the brush and the chisel. 
is @ painter of no mean talent, q 
sculptor of repute (exhibitin: por- 
trait busts in each annual Salon), ang 
he is, above all, an erudite art critic. 
whose keen understanding of the art; 


has made him beloved by the artis;} 


and the public on account of his 
brilliant literary capacities. 
Monsieur Longnon handles / 


S pen 
quite as ably as the brush or the chisel, 
and an extraordinary study of Ron. 


sard, the great French poet, won its 
author the Legion of Honour from 
a Socialistic cabinet, in spite of the 
fact that he is an ardent and militan 
Royalist. 

A keen student of humanity as well 
as of the plastic arts, he served for 
several years on the staff of the “Ac. 
tion Francaise,” the French Royalist 
paper, and when he recently resigned 
on account of a physical breakdown, 
he had long been the confidential sec- 
retary of Charles Maurras, one of 
the foremost personalities of modern 
French political and literary circles. 

Monsieur Longnon’s 
literary achievement is the rendering 
modern French of Frotie 
celebrated “Tales.” 


most recent 


into Jean 


sart’s 


AMERICAN”? 


(Continued from page 64) 


dating before the Revolution, 
and ‘Early American’ I should 
limit to the period from the 
Revolutionary War to the end of 
the Empire Period, say 1830, 
when the development of style 
ceased with the introduction of 
machinery. 

“In answer to your third ques- 
tion, the word ‘American,’ in the 
broad sense, would apply to any 
object made in the Western Hem- 
isphere, but it has been the custom 
in the United States to usurp the 
name, and by common usage it 


has come to refer to articles 
manufactured in the United 
States.” 


(5) “I do not think that the term 
‘Early American’ should be used 
to designate any book, picture, 
piece of furniture or building, 
made later than 1800. That 
should be the dead line. From 
1800 to 1840 I would use the 
term ‘Early 19th Century Amer- 

something like that; 

1840 to 1870 ‘Mid-19th 

Century American’—or  some- 

thing to the same effect; from 


ican’—or 
from 


1870 to the present, ‘Modern 
American.’ 
“Of course the term ‘Early 


American’ can be properly ap- 
plied to the early examples of 


very modern inventions—type- 
writers for instance, and _ auto- 
mobiles, and so on. 

“When you ask what 
thing ‘American’—a chair, for 
exaimple—the question is less easy 
I think there is need 
here for careful hyphenation in 
the interest of clearness. ‘Amet- 
ican-Sheraton, ‘American-Chip- 
pendale,? ‘American - Hepple- 
white,’ etc., may be unattractive 
locutions, but they have the 
merit of being clear and at 
curate. Where a piece of furni- 
ture made in this country, even 
though the original design o 
conception was English, ¢ 
French, or Dutch, is so unm 
takably American in its tradition 
and feeling so markedly modi 
fied from the original concep- 
tion and design that it suggests 
American taste and experience, 
and we almost. entirely fail 
to note the fact of the foreigt 
origin of the conception, the 
term ‘American’ is indubitably 
correct. On the other hand, 
where a sofa or a sideboard oF? 
chair, let us say, is so close a copy 
of the Sheraton type, for 
ample, that there might be som 
question whether it was not 1 

(Continued on page |+6) 
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if \é Martins 100%Pure Varnis 
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AT THE DINNER HOUR 


Se before the guests arrive—a hasty scrutiny of general appearances. 
What a satisfaction it is to know that your floors reflect the result 
of your own personal discrimination. 

When you have used Martin’s 100% Pure Varnish and Enamel your immediate 


sense of delight will give way only to a realization of permanency of 
beauty and an unusual resistance to wear as time Goes on. 


100% Pure—because it contains only Pure Vegetable oils, Pure Fossil 
gums and Pure Turpentine. (No benzine, no rosin.) 


Martin VARMISH(O 


PIONEERS OF 1007. Punt VARNISHES 
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4 The DANGER POINTS 


of a house are 1, Mitred Corners; 2, Joints; 3, Where 
Boards Lap, and 4, Frames. Here you want no failures 
and here the great dependability of Western Red Cedar 
makes itself felt. Check it at these points, even after 
many years of service, and you will find it snug, tight 
and true. : 


_ Choose Western Red Cedar Siding for your new home. Profit 
by its tremendous resistance to rot, its ability to take ard hold 
paint wonderfully well, its non-shrinking’ qualities. Learn 
valuable facts about it. Write for “The Wood That Nature 
Armed Against Decay” and “Preserving the Charm of the Per- 
gola,” two delightful booklets. Free on request. 


RED CEDAR LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


4447 White Building, Seattle, Washington 















































aN WESTERN REO CEDAR 
oN The OUTSIDE Wood 
> The Mark Below Is On Every Bundle SibING_—___T 
ae PORCHES . 

GUTTERS v 
A; PERGOLAS La 
a GARAGES ¥ 
a LATTICE _| + | 
ty FENCE POSTS | +_| 
me: SUMMER HOUSES | | 
EA A 
aS “The Wood That Nature Armed Against Decay” 9. —_——_——_-/ 
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ey: | Plan now for that Summer Cruise! | 
ae OU can treat your family to a real vacation this | Ens 
4 summer, if you try motor cruising. ou 
Ms Motor cruising is quite different from motor touring. ane 
tt There are no dusty roads, no traffic pens no tiresome AK 
S| | neighbors—just free sea lanes and clean salt air. And INS 
| you can live on board an Elco Cruiser in comfort and 
o | privacy ...far away from telephones and business cares. BG 
On account of our standardized method of construction, ie 
se motor cruising is no longer a luxury. We can furnish sy 
you with an Elco Cruiser—a real home afloat—at a ay: 
+ price surprisingly small; on terms if desired. Me 
Start planning now for your summer cruise. Write for 7s 
re Catalog H, showing the new types of Elco Cruisers and ry 
SS for the interesting booklet entitled, “Motor Cruising NS 
i): —A Glorious Adventure.” | TARE 
S Correspondence should be addressed to: | ans, 
re PORT ELCO—Div. of Sales and Exhibit Ur: 
NS 247 Park Ave. and 107 East 46th St. aes 
tt Telephone Ashland 5650 NEW YORK CITY | ih: 
Cm THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
0c Established 1892 
uy CLEMENT AMORY, Miami Distributor | 
J 2224 Collins Avenue, Miami Beach, Fla. . 
oe | 





See our New Models at The National Motor Boat Show, January 22-30, 
at the Grand Central Palace, New York City 
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No More Monotonous 
Dishwashing 


The hours you spend in the kitchen with unsanitary dishpan and 
dishcloth should be devoted to improved methods of housekeeping 
Write for Free Literature. Let us name a dealer who can supply you 
¢ 11. Individual WALKER DISHWASHER CORP., 360 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y 


Porcelain pes e= ee ae eee ere ewer ee ew ee ew a ee ee eee eee 


' 
Large | WALKER DISHWASHER CORP., 360 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Please send Free Literature. Am interested in [J Individual Machine 


This is Model 
type machine. 
Enameled 
illustration above is Model 12 


Ware. 


Walker Dishwasher-Sink. | CJ) Walker Dishwasher-Sink. 
Other sizes of sink and in- x 
dividual type machines, some | Seach nnaadti vida ddatcniitesticcpsicteindtoeiadeinhasebtcicrotnen depts cee todchnsenlpvbe cotvtirncieiensassenilcaeae 


Address 


portable, for old and new homes, 
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Units make the kitchen 
modern and complete 


In any new home or apartment—large or small—no 
matter how the kitchen is designed—you can have the 
beauty and convenience of Kitchen Maid Units. 


You can use one or any number of them—according tc 
your needs. Group the units together or separate them 
in different parts of the kitchen—each unit or any com- 
bination is complete and finished in appearance. 


Kitchen Maid Units save space—save time—save 
labor. They give you the cleanliness of smooth door 
construction and rounded inside corners, which you 
can get only in Kitchen Maid equipment. 


Yet with all their efficiency and comfort, Kitchen 
Maid Units cost no more than old-fashioned cup- 
boards. Mail the coupon for catalog showing the 
remarkable completeness of Kitchen Maid Units. 


W ASMUTH-ENDICOTT COMPANY 
ANDREWS, INDIANA 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 





~ 


WASMUTH- ENDICOTT CO., 1202 Snowden Street, 


Andrews, Indiana 
If in Canada, address Branch Office, Waterloo, Ontario 


Please send me information rezarding the units checked: 


0 


J 


| 


| 


J 


oO 


J 


Pulmanook, consisting of table and 4 seats 
folding into wall. For alcove [) for any 


kitchen corner. Name____ wh” ee aay 
Combination 210-X, with _ refrigerator, 
consistifig of cabinet, broom closet, dish 
closet and linen cupboards to set against - 
wall 
In-A-Wall Ironing Board, folding into Address. 
wall when not in use. Broom Closet, to set 
in any kitchen (J; to be built into wall 1 
Dish Closets, Linen Cupboards, to be set ae ~ ee a 
in (); to be built in 0 ae 
In-A-Wall Telephone Seat 
Kitchen Maid Kitchen Cabinet City ae Se ae 
Divider Cupboard, to be used to separate 
breakfast room from kitchen . 
[) Refrigerator State ae) 
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House 


WHAT IS “EARLY AMERICAN”: 


) 


— 


(Continued from page 142) 


ported from England but for the 
fact that the American manufac- 
ture is known, we should use the 
hyphen and call it ‘American- 
Sheraton’, or something 
conveying the same thought. 
“Of the illustration is 
somewhat extreme, and the no- 
menclature suggested would per- 
haps only apply to such clear 
Indeed, it would not be 
required in other cases at all. 
“But it does seem to me foolish to 
apply the term ‘American’ to a 
chair or a piece of pottery which 
some Flemish, British or German 
artisan happened to make in 
Pennsylvania or Ohio, from a 
model brought from his native 
land, and having the character- 
istics of that land obtrusively 
upon it and inseparable from it. 
You might as well call a cat a 
horse, simply because it was born 
in the stable!” 

“An American house or piece of 
furniture is Early only before 
1800. 

“Early American houses should 
conform in architecture to Colo- 
nial contrasted with 


else 


course, 


cases, 


types, as 
foreign. 

“T consider the Civil War period 
Victorian—after 1800 begins the 
Early Empire period, an adapta- 
tion from the French types; this 
is followed by ‘Empire’, a some- 
what simplified type, and partly 
Americanized. Then comes Early 
Victorian, Mid-Victorian and the 
terrible over-ornamented period, 
which I call Late Victorian. 
Sheraton and Chippendale furni- 
ture imported from England and 
the flood of copies made by 
our native cabinet-makers in this 
country should not be called 
Early American furniture. 
“Windsor chairs, stretcher tables, 
highboys, lowboys, chest-on-chests, 
etc., are good examples of Early 
American furniture. Most of 
this should be built of native 
wood, simple of line, lacking or- 
nament and solidly constructed— 
very little furniture in mahogany 
I would place in this class.” 

“I have struggled to confine use 
of the term ‘Colonial’ to its 
original meaning; that is, to the 
period before the Revolutionary 
war. Now that people also ad- 
mire things after the war we 
have to find a term to cover them, 
and with many others I have been 
using ‘early Republican’. I sup- 
pose the term ‘early American’ 
has been coined to embrace both 
these. When ‘early Republican’ 
and ‘early American’ stop will 
never be determined, as the date 
gets constantly later. At the time 
of the Centennial of 1876 they 
thought the good work stopped 
at the Revolution. In 1900 they 
were willing to admire down to 
1800; now we are willing to 
come to 1825 or 1830. Sub rosa, 


we have Sandwich glass and 
hooked rugs which were made 


yesterday. 
“ “What makes it American?’ is a 
question like ‘Who is an Amer- 


(8 


ican?? The Americans have ,|- 
ways claimed both anyone wh« js 
born here and went away, | ke 
Whistler or Henry James, nd 
people who are born somewh.-re 
else and came here, like Duncan 
Phyfe. I think Halsye’s hand 
book of ‘The American Wing of 
the Metropolitan’ best distin- 
guishes what was really made 
here and what was always im- 
ported.” : 

“[ would divide the Americin 
furniture periods asfollows: The 
Pilgrim Period, extending from 
1630 to 1700. The Colonial 
Period, extending from 1700 to 
1800. The American Empire 
from 1818 to 1860. The Pull- 
man Period from 1870 to 1900. 
The Grand Rapids Period from 
1900 till now. 

“The Pilgrim Period developed 
a vigorous and simple style in 
furniture, made by men who came 
with the earliest settlers and Were, 
in the main, itinerant carpenters 
and joiners who had learned their 
trades in Europe, and who copied 
the simple and usable pieces of 
the period in the soft 
which were most easily manipu- 
lated by the crude tools then in 
use. This furniture supply was 
supplemented by the furniture of 
the emigrants who came in every 


woods 


ship, the wealthier bringing the 
massive oak court cupboards and 
Carver chairs, which are occa- 
sionally found today in New 
England, Virginia and the Caro- 
linas, 

“From 1700 to 1800 is truly 
the Early American period. Th: 
communities which had __ been 
settled by the Pilgrims had 
grown in importance and popu- 
lation and every family 
compelled to be a self-contained 
unit. 
ters, joiners, blacksmiths, wheel- 
rights, cutters, wood 
carvers, shoemakers, etc. The 
women were proficient in every 
branch of household economics; 
spinning, weaving, candle mak- 
ing, soap making, dairying; in 
fact everything necessary for 
sustaining life in a new country 
where necessity was the mother 
of invention. 

“The change in the life of the 
nation began when these inven- 
tions took shape and were ap- 
plied practically. The harness- 
ing of the streams for grinding 
flour and corn was in most cases 
the first step. The mill 
built, the mill stones were made 
by the stone cutters, and trans- 
ported to the mill site where 
they were hooped with a broad 
iron band. Neighbors came from 
near and far to 
erection. The wheelwright built 
the water wheel (the same man 
made spinning wheels when not 
engaged in larger work), and 
the turning on of the water by 


Was 
The sons became carpen- 


stone 


was 


assist in the 


the minister was a long [re 
membered event in the com- 
munity. 


(Continued on page \+%) 
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When 
in Spring 


T’S TO BE a real home—beautiful—roomy—warm. And 

tight against Winter’s weather. Because you’re going to 
give that new heating plant a real chance. You'll not ask it to 
heat cold air slipping in while air already warmed slips out. 
Higgin All-Metal Weatherstrips will go 
on every door and window as you build, 
insuring a warm, cozy home—tight 
against dust and soot. Write for helpful 
booklets on how to weatherstrip and 
screen your new home. 


THE HIGGIN MFG. CO. 


501 Washington St. Newport, Ky. 





pees 
LF, eee Y 





Write for the 
Higgin Weatherstrip 
Book. 

It’s free, 


ALL METAL 


you build 





WINDOW SCREENS 











BUY YOUR METTOWEE 


STONE 


Spring is not far off 


TARLY 


Write us for the name of our nearest 
dealer in your vicinity. 

Our circular “B” illustrating many 
attractive uses of colored Mettowee 
Stone will be mailed on request. 


VENDOR SLATE CO 


| t#nreonwroenatat & & 


| EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
— 
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three 
- 8°x 


Savo Moistener, in 


For your 


health’s sake 


THE DRY AIR of heated 


sizes; 1214" x9", $2.50 


14”, $2.50; 1214°x14", $3. 


water. Hang it on the back of 
the radiator—out of sight. The 





rooms seeks moisture every: heated air absorbs the moisture 
where—in the glue in the fur- it. needs and becomes fit to 
niture, in sensitive human breathe. 

membranes. It cracks wood- That's half. The rest is fresh 
work, kills plants Window Ventilator, washable cotton, air. This Win- 
and makes you _ fi eramelce same. a a ait es dow Ventilator 


16” x 49", $1.00; 16” x 47", $1.10 


subject to colds. 
So fill the Savo 


Moistener with 


lets it in—with- 
out draft or dust, 
snow or rain. 








“A Houseful of Housewares” 


fEWIS&CONGER ose. 


Send me, collect:()Savo Moistener, size ;() Window Ventilator, size............ . 
(Also free booklet “Modern Home Equipment.”’ Check in front of items desired. 


FN EE ter er eae em Weems F26 
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pin-Rinse,Opin-Dry Means 
no more Hand Labor in LAUNDERING 


In the fewest possible words, here are the simple steps in a 
Savage “Spin-Rinse, Spin-Dry” hand-laborless washday: 
your Savage wringerless with water 


Fill through the hose provided. No lift- 
ing heavy buckets. 
No Hand Labor 


Wash and Blue 19%, !bs- of dry 


clothes, or equiv- 
alent, in 15 minutes or less. 

No Hand Labor 

. the whole load “‘ Spin-Rinsed” 

Rinse with scalding water direct from 
the faucet, in only 2 minutes. 

No Hand Labor 
Dry 


the entire tubful “Spin -Dried”’ for 
out wringing. 





~ os 


the line in one minute more, with- 


No Hand Labor 
Empty The Savage Ejector Pump emp- 


ties all water into sink or drain. 
No drain connections needed—no lifting of 


heavy buckets. 
No Hand Labor 


A complete washing job, from clothes hamper to clothes line, in eighteen 

minutes per tubful, all without hand labor, without wringing or “ set tubs ! 

That’s only part of the fascinating Savage story of ‘‘Spin-Rinse, Spin-Dry. 
Write for all the facts. A demonstration is a revelation! 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
150 Savage Ave., 











Utica, N. Y. 






































H.G. 2-26 


Send me complete story of “Spin-Rinse, 
Spin-Dry” 
Name.. 
Street 
One simple switch A touch of the toe 
— all operations. City..ccssccsssss cesses ceeeeee StAt@rssccseessneeeue empties the tank. 
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They Lend Themselves Well 
To True Colonial Treatment 


RCHITECTURALLY your home should 


be perfect. Throughout the country 
you will see example after example of true 
Colonial architecture best executed with 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles on _ side- 
walls either in 16” lengths laid with 71%” ex- 
posure or in 24” lengths laid with 10’ or 11'4” 
exposure. 

There are charming shades of gray, brown 
and a wonderful WEATHERBEST Colonial 
White or Ivory which will harmonize with 
surroundings and with roofs in solid tones 
or variegated colors of WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles. For roofs there are many 
shades of gray, green, brown, red and even 
blue. 

You will also see many old homes of 
Colonial design made more attractive with 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shinglés laid on 
sidewalls over old siding to save constant 
repainting. 

WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles are 
made only of 100° edge-grain, red cedar 
shingles preserved by our WEATHERBEST 
process of carrying color pigments and 
creosote preservative into the pores of the 
shingles. 

Write for free set of color photogravures 
showing different WEATHERBEST Homes 
in a variety of treatment. Ask for set of 
color samples. If you will give dimensions 
of roof and sidewalls, and names of your 
Lumber Dealer and Architect, we will see 
that you get estimates of cost promptly. 


Wearnersest Statvep Suincte Co., Inc. 


901 Island St. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Western Plani—Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 
Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers. 


Home of Dr. Bay 
singer, Elyria, Ohio 
Arch't. R.S. Silsbee 
Sidewalls are of 24” 
WEATHERBEST 
Colonial White 
Stained Shingles laid 
with 10” exposure. 







Roof is Dark Gray 
WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles. 


coat 2 


— 
ni} YW 


how 





Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., Inc. 
901 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. 


Please send Wesrnersest Color Photogravures, Color Samples and 


ature showing lower cost of Weatuersest Sidewalls. 
Book ‘The Construction of WeatHersest Thatch Roofs” 
izing and Reshingling 
Name 
Address . . 


Wealiierbest 


STAINED-SWINGLES 


For ROoes And Sive-Warrs 


Hitting Shit Homa 
to “ibsaaitny Homies 





“Making Old Houses 
into Charming 
Homes” a book on 
Modernizing and re 
shingling that con 
tains many valuable 
suggestions 


ws 


Liter- 


0 “Book on Modern- 
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“KARLY AMERICAN”: 


(Continued from page 146) 


“Later on near the mill a black- 
smith’s shop was built, then a 
barter store where both labor and 
its products were bartered. The 
farmer paid the blacksmith for 
his work in the products of the 
farm—eggs, butter, vegetables, 
cider, cloth, etc. The miller took 
toll for his grinding in a pro- 
portion of the corn and wheat 
brought to him. Later on a 
joiner’s shop was built, and 
farmers, who during the winter 
had whipsawed their lumber, 
brought it to the joiner to have 
furniture made. The joiner took 
pay for his work, part in lum- 
ber, part in farm produce, so 
these centers of population 
sprang up on every hand. Evertu- 
ally, because of an abundance of 
lumber or clay, a number of 
men in the same line of busi- 
ness would congregate at one 
place. As they became intimate 
through church or some associa- 
tion, partnerships were forme: 
when their products became 
larger in volume than the local- 
ity could absorb. They loaded 
their wares on big wagons, with- 
out springs, and travelled long 
distances, peddling their com- 
modities. 

“Tt is not unusual to find chairs 
made in Vermont down in Penn- 
sylvania, and in houses found 
over a wide area. Pewter made 
by Gleason in Massachusetts in 
scattered quantities in New York 
and New Jersey. Connecticut 
pottery along the Virginia coast, 
probably brought in trading 
schooners. 

“In the early days of the coun- 
try’s commercial development, 
interstate trade was compara- 
tively large. The prices obtained 
by these manufacturers 
home was very 
than those received in 
own localities, a fact 
which stimulated trade while it 
awakened keen competition. 
“About 1816 an entirely new 
vogue in furniture began. A 
number of cabinet- 
makers and designers in New 
York began to make heavy ma- 
hogany furniture with large, 
bulbous, undulating lines, some- 
plain, sometimes 
carved. Bed 
inches square, weighing sixty to 
seventy pounds, carved with 
\canthus leaves and Pineapples. 
These atrocities, which Duncan 
Phyfe called “butcher furni- 
ture,” became the rage, and the 
men who had been making the 
furniture of the 18th Century 
from the natural woods, designs 
which have never been surpassed 
in simplicity and beauty in any 
period of the world’s history, 
simply were starving, and were 
forced 


away 
from much 
larger 


their 


German 


times 
rately 


elabo- 


posts six 


either to get into step 
with the times or quit. 

“This dark age in American fur- 
niture making, where the changes 
were rung on mahogany, near 
mahogany, rosewood, and some 
walnut, continued till about the 


(9) 


Civil War. Ther when ‘he 
country settled down again to 


work, some more sane men be: in 
to copy the finer designs of Ch p- 
pendale, Hepplewhite, Shera: on 
and the Adams, and used as thir 
medium walnut, mahogany, curly 
maple. Some of the furni- 
ture made between 1865 id 
1875 was very beautiful. Then 
we had a relapse, and from the 
time prior to exhibition in 
Philadelphia where the Centen- 
nial walnut furniture received j 
vogue, we had a_ hodge-podce, 
which, while it was not as awful 
as the “butcher period,” was 
equally bad taste, and equally 
inartistic. This ushered in the 
General Grant or Pullman pe- 
riod—overstuffed chairs, lounges, 
horsehair slippery, slithery coy- 


erings. The English call this 
period, and earlier, Mid-Vic- 


God save the mark! 
“The Grand Rapids period has 
lasted over twenty years, and has 
to divide honors with the bent 
wood period. 


torian. 


“We are just beginning a new 
epoch in American furniture, 
which bids fair to be a true 
For the last fifteen 
or twenty years, recognizing the 
beauty and grace of the Early 
18th Century 
American-made furniture in pine, 
maple, cherry, walnut, butternut 
and the fruit woods, collectors 
have been gathering truly fine 
pieces, and the demand for thee 
examples of the Early American 
craftsmen is so insistent that it 
is almost impossible to find these 
old pieces at any reasonable fig- 
ure. The result is that small 
cabinet-makers throughout _ the 
country, out of old wood, are 
making truly fine reproductions 
by hand, which have all the 
charm and exquisiteness of the 
original, minus the 
Unfortunately the factory-made 
copies of these pieces smell of the 
glue and machinery, and some- 
how the charm, illusive as charm 


renaissance. 


American or 


sentiment. 


always is, is gone and the wood 
from which it is constructed is 
continuously crying ‘Oh for the 
touch of a vanished hand!’ ” 
“To my way of thinking a house 
or piece of furniture should only 
be called early when built or 
made previous to about 1750. It 
follows that a piece made in the 
latter part of the 18th Century 
would be late. What makes it 
American? The answer to this 
would seem obvious. Made in 
even if made of 
foreign woods would be called 
American. Civil War period 
would be to my mind practically 
modern. 

“Is not the phrase Colonial used 
even more loosely than arly 
American? Pieces after 1785 
should not be called Colonial. 
In fact the phrase is so ms 
used that the average person who 
comes into my place and asks 
for Colonial means Empire °% 
early Victorian.” 


this country 
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HENDERSON’S SEEDS ARE TESTED SEEDS—THE STANDARD SINCE 1847 


Brilliant Mixture Large Early Flowering New Giant Large Flowering 
Poppies Mixed Cosmos Mixed Zinnias 











204 Pages 
1,000 Pictures 
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Henderson’s 
cca NEW OFFER 


Pea ae 7 
Ponaieentsie an 1926 Seed Catalogue and 
eS 6 Packets of Flower Seeds 











Describes hundreds of varieties of flowers 
and vegetables perfected by Peter Henderson 
& Co. through 78 years’ experience. —ONl V Z; 


| Offers dozens of specially selected collections 
of flower seeds arranged especially for har- 


mony of color and continuity of bloom. AIL coupon with only 10c and Petunias, New Giant Large Flow- 

Tells you when to plant the different varie : - A : ’ ae ‘ i hs 

ties of flowers and how—valuable cultural we will send you ‘“‘Everything ering Mixed Zinnias, Large Early 

directions which guide you in making your > - ey oa — 18 WV" ” er] ix ‘nc Sa a 

garden more beautiful and more productive. for the Garden”, Henderson’s new Flowering Mixed Cosmos—the love- 

meludes a calender of planting Gates ter seed catalogue, together with Hen- _ liest and most prolific of their kind. 

flowers. Gives proper remedies for insects : . i aes - 

and fungus. derson’s new flower seed offer—6 These seeds, like all Henderson 
packets of tested flower seeds. seeds, are tested seeds. 

(llustrates necessary garden implements, their 

uses, prices and complete description. Get jt eee oe a en ¢ bin data : ‘ ° aa : ' : ° 

this Henderson catalogue before you buy These six packets of flower seeds Many of the accepted methods of 

flower seed. Clip the coupon now! include Henderson’s most famous _ testing seeds were originated by Peter 











: Specialties—Henderson’s Invincible Henderson over a generation ago. 
Asters, Brilliant Mixture Poppies, These methods, improved by years of 
Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, experience, still safeguard the stand- 

Single Large Flowering Mixed ard quality of Henderson’s Seeds. 




















Coupon Envelope Counts for Cash 


This special collection of flower sceds comes to you en- 
closed in a coupon envelope, which, emptied and returned 
to us, will be accepted as 25c cash payment on any order of 


a dollar or more. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35-37 Cortlandt Street, New York City 





PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35-37 Cortlandt Street, New York City 









Giant Waved 


§ Enclosed is 10c for Henderson’s Seed Catalogue and 
Spencer Sweet Peas 


6 packets of famous tested flower seeds 


Single Large Flowering 
Mixed Petunias 









Henderson’s Invincible 
Asters 


See Gt ee NS ED EE CD Er SES GE OS OD, aw ey 
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Sunshine 


A 


Of 






Each $1.00 or with any of above offers $.75 
tonh Sip eniiatn det venice eee Ce Tee Guan... 


618 Madison Ave. 
N 


Here is 


your Flower 


leaves. Including 







ter, (see 


OLE 
, He, i) of sterling merit. 


The Novelties of 1926. Absolutely New. 
Offer No. 1—An $8.95 Value for $7.50 


The New Sunshine Aster 
tiny quills of contrasting color. 


The remarkable new single aster with a cushion center and 
Superb in garden or vase. Illustration shows its 
form but not its marvelous colors. 4 separate colors. The collection... 
New American Carnation Hybrids—The long stemmed greenhouse type 
grown in the garden, blooming in five months from seeds. 
of new shades from orange to purple. Expect much from a packet of these seeds........ 
Dwarf Mignon Bedding Dahlia—Most marvelous achievement in plant breeding. A 





in now 








a Jewel Box full 
of delightful surprises for 
Garden— 
Marvelous new flowers to 
deck your home inside and 
out from early Spring till 
Jack Frost tints the falling 
also 
other recent introductions 


$1.00 


In a delightful variety Pkt 
$1.00 


true dwarf only 2 ft. high, the plants blossom in less than 3 months from seed 
with single flowers of immense size carried on stiff cane stems. Colors in all 
lovely tints of Autumn... Laesenendiiinapiinideistansetsnnanatecsiigcemtananels 7 OE een oe eee! 1.00 
New Spencer Sweet Peas, Mary Pickford—aA delightful and dainty cream-pink, suf- 
fused with salmon, decidedly waved, carrying four flowered sprays on long stems.. 25 
Petunia Giant Flowered Double Fringed Violet Biue—lIleavily frilled of great size 
and of a deep velvety violet blue color.... epabaccuiualidesens seect paeidsneaiaie eaccheenticeveinens 1.00 
The Alpine Wallflower—Great clusters of charming mauve colored fragrant flowers. _ 
A prize for the border or rock garden... - sonedecceosoesccoosecooece ciple we ies - 50 
Viola Cornuta, G. Wermig—These ever blooming garden violets rival the hot-house 
variety in size and their rich deep violet blue color. Borne on stems from 8 to 12 % 
inches long. A perpetual delight in the garden.... Suinciactitnhieinmmennts . a 
Crepis Barbatus—Tiny golden yellow daisy-like flowers with a well defined brown 
eye on neat little bushes only ten inches high. Constantly in bloom, excellent as = 
a border : a a aa Lidacdddisenkssaiesenice -esaselphauminiapabenentiene .25 
Bidens Humulus—(Cosmos-like flowers of rich, bright yellow on long stems, of easy 
culture, blooming from June to frost.... sealeadaiaodiagtil a -25 
Gaillardia Josephus—Extremely large flowers of vivid salmon orange color, edged : 
golden bronze = gevevasepessaentonel ound poset eee enseecsenenees 50 
Digitalis, The Shirley—A magnificent new strain of giant foxgloves with 4 ft. spikes . 
carrying flowers of great size beautifully mottled and daintily frilled.... a 
Delphinium Cardinale titumination—Flaming cardinal red on 5 to 6 ft. spikes A e 
striking contrast to other delphiniums inci sa coasapegen | ie 
Eschscholtzia Oriental Queen——Expanded flowers 4 inches in diameter. Inside petals ‘ 
pale buff, outside petals rich raspberry red siieacesbhddiinstaciiositen peatikailaan -25 
Dwarf Emperor Larkspur, Pink Delight—Ideal for bedding, only 24 inches high, a . 
lovely shade of deep pink PELE : r 25 
Verbena Luminosa—CGigantic blooms of luminous flame-pink toning to softer shades _ 
of salmon, flesh and coral seine sdvciiinsiithdgimiainan = -25 
Schling’s New Hybrid Iberis—In lovely shades of lavender and pink, delightfully 
scented. Ideal for the rock garden, or the foreground of hardy borders............--:-+++ 1.00 
$8.95 


Other Recent Novelties Well Worth Your 


Acquaintance. Don’t Overlook Them. 
Offer No. 2—89. Value for $7.50 


Delphinium Tom Thumb Ultramarine Blue—A delightful dwarf delphinium bloom- 


ing throughout the summer covered with flower clusters of a lovely ultramarine blue.$ . 


Helichrysum Monstrosum Canary Yellow 
Cosmos Extra Early Dwarf Fairy Queen 4 
with bright rose flowers from July to the end of the season . es 
Amberboa Muricata Rosea—A rare gem; rose-pink Cornflower-like, 2% inches across 
New Zinnia Gracillina—10 inches high with the tiniest globular, perfect-shaped double 

zinnias about the size of the button Chrysanthemum. Truly charming siaptaiennnsien 
Dimorphotheca Ecklonis—A recent arrival the star shaped African daisy...........:.c 
Schling’s Marvelous New Dahtia-Zinnia—True aristocrats of the Zinnias. Flowers 

6 to 7 inches across. Like huge decorative dahlias _ 
Schling’s New Viscaria Loyalty—Covered with flowers of a rich cornflower bias 
Sehling’s Original Blue Lace Flower—-The dainty lace-like flower heads are of the 

most exquisite light blue shade : 
A New Bedding Petunia Violet Queen 


A clear canary or buttercup yellow 


Only 2% ft. high well-branched and gay 





Real deep velvety violet-blue 


A New Bedding Petunia Purple Queen—-—Clear purple flowers, 4 inches across 
Single Aster Helvetia—Like giant Shasta Daisies, rich, luminous crimson : 
Godetia Azaleaflora—Remarkably similar to the azalea. Flowers all season 





Cosmos Extra Early Double Crested 
Sehling’s Hybrid Senecios —Long, 
flowers. A gem for cutting.... vs . sian 4 J an 
New Double French Marigold ‘‘Moonlight’’—Pale Sulphur-yellow flowers of a perfect 
shape resembling pompon dahlias . sees 
Dianthus Laciniatus Splendens —A charming new 


As beautiful as the late flowering varieties 


dense sprays of lovely Pompon-Chrysanthemum-like 


large flowers, exquisitely marked, with White @V@............cccccccscseccccesceeceeeeesseneeseeseeereneneees 
Oenothera Lamarkiana—Giant yellow primrose. Opens visi- 

bly at dusk : -25 
Siberian Waliflower—A great success last season. Large 

clusters of bright orange yellow blossoms carried in 

masses above glossy foliage Very hardy ; 0 
Lavatera Splendens Sunset—Exceedingly rich deep pink § 

annual Mallow with very large flowers. May be cut with t 

2 foot stems sade stscisiamieten -25 


$9.00 
Offer No, 3— Indian Summer 
Schling’s Wonderful New Snapdragon—Not only a new size but 
a new color A Marvelous rich velvety-copper red—never be- 
seen in snapdragons; indescribably beautiful! 
| pkt. $1.00; 6 for $5.00 
Offer No. 4 


soth ove offers 


fore 


VERY SPECIAL with Indian Summer 


Snapdragon-—-$18.95 value for $15.00. 
Garden Lovers”’ 
the copy. 


Send for our ‘Book for 
with order or 25¢ 


1926 edition. Free 


> Pm» ures uniform 


distribution of all 


fin 


ear 59th Street 


DF eet Qiciccsaintnn Please send me Offer No. 1........, ee, ee i » No 
Sowrite Seed Sower 
Signature Address 
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4s a carpet-like evergreen ground cover, Juniperus hort- 
zontalis is unsurpassed. Across the northern tier of States 
it is found growing wild, its long, trailing stems clothed 
with bluish-green foliage that turns rose-violet in winter 
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the one exception. This in more than 
thirty years has never suffered any 
discoloration, but owing to its low 
stature it is usually buried beneath 
the snow and the value of its restful 
foliage lost. 

Some sixty years ago a Yew (T. 
cuspidata) was brought to this coun- 
try from Japan only to be ignored 
and neglected until comparatively 
recently. This need occasion no sur- 
prise for the love of garden-making 
in America is of late origin though 
happily now waxing greatly year by 
year. This Japanese Yew was _ in- 
different to contumely and by virtue 
of its hardiness gradually won recog- 
nition. In the nineties of the last 
century writers began to draw atten- 
tion to its merits which little by little 
became established in public estima- 
tion. Nurserymen were attracted to 
it and its propagation began. But it 
takes years to raise in quantity from 
cuttings Yew-plants of salable size 
and even today stock is decidedly 
limited. Many times during the last 
five years I have heard nurserymen 
express deep regret that they had not 
begun its propagation in earnest a 
quarter of a century earlier. The 
Japanese Yew has proved its right to 
the title of the hardiest of all Yews 
and is perfectly happy in the coldest 
parts of New England northward to 


Ottawa and also in much of the 
Middle West. The original plants 
were from Japanese gardens and 


doubtless had their origin in cuttings. 
All the plants propagated from them 
and their are broad 
bushes more or less wide-vase-shape 
and some of the best are fifteen feet 
high and much more across. Here and 
there a few have developed leaders 
and are preparing to grow into trees. 
A couple of sports have originated; 
one (densa) a low compact mass, the 
other (zana) a broad shrub irregular 
in outline and rich in character. 
There is also a low form with gold- 
tipped leaves (aurescens). In a wild 
state the Japanese Yew is a fine tree 


descendants 


feet tall with wide- 
spreading branches and a trunk 8 feet 
in girth clothed with rich red-brown 


sometimes 60 


peeling bark. Seedlings usually as- 
sume a tree form but vary a good 


deal. If this Yew be raised in quan- 
tity without doubt it will prove as 
prolific in different forms as its Eu- 
ropean relative. 

For any and every purpose in which 
evergreens are required the Japanese 
Yew can be recommended. For plac- 
ing beneath for flanking 
doorways, as specimens on the lawn 
or in the formal and as a 
hedge-plant there is nothing better. 
Perfectly hardy, immune from disease 


windows, 


garden 


or pest, accommodating to an extra- 
ordinary degree, withstanding shade 
or full sunshine, black green at all 
seasons of the year, small wonder that 
the plant has been acclaimed Japan’s 
greatest gift to the gardens of the 
colder parts of North America. 
Until just recently American gar- 
dens knew only the three species men- 


tioned, but now races of hybrids hay 
appeared. Yew plants as a rule bea 
flowers of one sex only but they seem 
to court companionship and the re- 
The first of 
these to be recognized originated in a 


sult is chance hybrids. 


batch of seedlings raised in the nurs- 
ery of Isaac Hicks & Son, Westbury, 
Long Island, and is presumably th 
offspring of the Japanese and Irish 
Yews. It is columnar in habit with 
perfectly erect branches and the dark 
foliage and cold resistant qualities of 
its Japanese parent. It is a fast- 
growing, very hardy and most useful 
plant for which a great future is as 
sured. It is Taxus media Hicksit. 

The type of this hybrid race 
raised in the famous Hunnewell Pine- 
tum at Wellesley, Mass., by T. D. 
Hatfield, the competent superintendent. 
In this Pinetum is a collection of all 
the varieties of Yew which can bk 
grown in the climate. For more than 
twenty years Mr, Hatfield has beem 
gathering the seeds and raising plants 

(Continued on page 15+) 
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February, 1926 
The “Wind Flower” 
of Ancient Myth and 
Poetry, Now Brought 
to « New Perfection 





This Lovely 


Ever Blooming 


for Your Garden 


At so trifling a cost 
E.uiotr’s “EXCELSIOR” ANEMONE 


A superb and exquisite flower, very large, semi-double in form, show- 
ing a great variety of delicate tints and brilliant colors—rose hues, 
purples, lilacs, pinks, vermillions, scarlets. A hardy perennial, easily 
grown from seed, blooming better the second year. In glorious 
flower from summer till late fall. Packet 50c. 


Three Other 


Surpassing Flowers 


New English Prize Marigold—Neat and compact in growth—2 to 2-1, feet high 
very profuse in hloom—flowers of bright golden orange and of very large size. 
An improved development from the African type. Commands admiration wher- 
ever seen. An abiding enrichment for the whole summer, while transients come 
and go. Packet 25c. 
Elliott’s New Giant Verbena—A wonder strain, unequalled for size of bloom and 
for richness and variety of color. In our trial gardens, this incomparable verbena 
has been greatly admired. At flower shows it has won first prize wherever ex- 
hibited. Easy to grow. Packet 2c. 
Giant Snapdragon (Antirrhinum )—Rare creations of the new “Maximum” type, 
growing from 3 to 4-!/2 feet tall. A carefully proportioned mixture of fourteen 
distinct varieties ranging from pure white with yellow blendings, through deli- 
cate tints of pink and rose, to deep carmine, and from the faintest lavender to 
royal purple, including many new and beautiful combinations of color. Gor- 
geous all summer till frost. Packet 35c. 
One full-sized packet 
S ecial \ Elliott's “Excelsior” Anem- ( $ 
p one with one each of 
Off. \ these other three charming 
er ) flowers—all four packets, \ 
, postpaid / 
FREE—Elliott's Garden Book for 1926 is bigger, more complete, and more 
helpful than ever before. It describes hundreds of flower specialties and exclusive 
introductions for the out-of-the-ordinary garden, and a section devoted to the 
choicest garden vegetables. The edition is limited. Write for your copy today. 


We pay postage. Early orders are advised as the supply 


i ELLIOTT NURSERY 
COMPANY 


607 Magee Building 
Pittsburgh . Pe. 





New 
English Prize Marigold 
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Will you again entertain 


Will they again encamp on your property at will— 
leaving, as mementos, a mess of empty tin cans, 
flying papers, discarded lunch and other unsightly 
rubbish; not to mention a trampled lawn and 
flower-bare bushes. 

An Anchor Fence is the permanent and diplomatic 
solution to this annoying problem. It is the sure-to- 
be-obeyed, but with-a-smile, way of commanding— 
hd °-q eep Off!’ 

Plan now to fence your property. Provide the pro- 
tection your grounds need---before the picknicking 
caravans start to wend their way. 

A phone call or letter to our nearest office or sales 
agent would promptly bring you a copy of Catalog 
No. 61, containing full information on a type of 
Anchor Fence exactly suited to your needs. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
9 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 


. 


Baltimore Detroit Philadelphia 
Boston Harrisburg Pittsburgh 
Chicago Hartford St. Louis 
Cincinnati Los Angeles San Francisco 





Cleveland Mineola, L.I. Wilkes-Barre 
Sales Agents in Other Cities 
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GROWN AND 
DIRECTION OF 


Diener originations are featured by 
Gladiolus experts—professional and 
amateur—everywhere, in their own 
gardens. Thus is high recognition 
given to the distinctive quality of 
Diener varieties. And small wonder! 
For it is said of Diener that he leads 
the world in the origination of high- 
score, named varieties of Gladiolus. 
Hundreds of flower lovers from 
every part of the world send direct to 
us annually for genuine Diener bulbs 
They know the satisfaction that comes 
from planting our bulbs—strong and 


HARVESTED 
RICHARD DIENER, HIMSELF 


Save $2.40 On This Collection 


UNDER THE 





true-to-name—grown and_ harvested 
under the personal direction of the 
originator Richard Diener, himself, in 
the Valley of the Moon, beloved of 
Jack London. 


We have harvested this year a wonderful crop of 


bulbs, healthy and bursting with ambition to put 
forth spikes, heavy with bloom. While we can take 
care of more orders than in previous years, remember 
ur supply 


is not inexhaustible. Already orders are 


pouring in from cust F other seasons, whx 


have found that Di 





ladiolus grow easily anvy- 
where There is heavy demand for our most 


popular varieties. If you are one of our former 





rs, consult the 1926 catalog we have sent you 
w. We will st t your convenience. 


ship at 






A collection of Diener Gladiolus that will give you a fine choice of colors in 
blooms with both ruffled and straight edges, is our House and Garden special 


No. 4. 


Only $5 for 17 full sized bulbs, regularly priced at $7.40. 


Included are one each of 


Henry Ford Victory 

Mrs. J. K. Armsby Mr. H. A. Hyde 

Aloha Eldiva 

Mrs. Newell Vanderbilt Nectarine 

Hawaii Sunset 
Wistaria 


Mrs. Mary Stearns Burke 

London Smoke 

Marin 

Salome Jane 

Mrs. Rudolph Spreckles 
Fairfax 


You will want our beautiful catalog 


If you have never grown bulbs bought direct from Diener, send today for 
our complete 1926 price list and our finely illustrated flower book, show- 


ing in natural colors many of our gladiolus and petunias. 


Also describes 


our Amaryllis, Del phiniums, Roses, and other specialties. Contains valu- 


able cultural suggestions. 


Mailed free if you mention House & Garden 


Richard Diener Company Inc 


Originators of Gladiolus and Petunias World famous for 
size and high quality 


Box H & G, Kentfield, Marin County, California 
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As a result of his labors a whole series 
of new forms have originated. The 
typical T. media is intermediate be- 
tween the Japanese and European 
species and forms a broad pyramidal 
bush with spreading branches. A 
form of compact conical habit with 
ascending branches and radially ar- 
ranged leaves has been named var. 
Hatfeldi. Another form of very 
dense habit and broad conical outline 
has been named var. Brownii by the 
raiser. This hybrid in all its forms 
is perfectly hardy in northern Massa- 
chusetts and promises to rank among 
the most valuable plants ever raised. 

Another hybrid gardens owe to Mr. 
Hatfield is a natural between 
the Japanese and Canadian Yews, 
which has been named T. Hunnewell- 
jana. This is also intermediate be- 
tween its parents in habit of growth, 
in color of foliage and in general ap- 
pearance. It is perfectly hardy but in 
the winter the clear green of its foliage 
is masked by a yellow-bronze pig- 
ment. I like the plant very much but 
it has not the all-the-year round gar- 
den value of T. media. 


cross 


THE JUNIPERS 


Among the Junipers are many low- 
growing varieties of exceptional 
merit. Nearly all the types of conifer 
growth can be found among the Red 
Cedar (Juniperus virginiana), ubiqui- 
tous in the eastern half of North 
America, though most of the forms 
are inclined to be tall, narrow-colum- 
nar trees. A popular form of the 
Red Cedar is var. tripartita, a spread- 
ing bushy plant of irregular fountain- 
like habit, seldom more than 
feet high but of greater breadth, and 
densely clad with slender branchlets. 
More gracefully spreading and less 
tall is var. Kosteriana with plumose 
dark green branchlets and a worthy 
ornament in any garden. The variety 
reptans is a low shrub with spreading 
bright green branches and _ slender 
curving branchlets. Globosa is a 
dwarf compact sphere of bright green. 

The Asiatic counterpart of the 
American Red Cedar is J. chinensis, 
also prolific in forms of all habits of 
growth. One of the most popular is 
var. Pfitzeriana of gray-green hue, 


seven 


more or less vase-shaped or broad 
pyramidal with horizontally spreading 
branches and nodding branchlets. 
Among. the useful of low- 
growing Junipers is var. Sargentii 
which has creeping stems and ascend- 
ing plumose branchlets aggregated 
There are 
two forms, one of rich green and the 
other of gray-green hue, and both are 
lovely. Also there is a dwarf globu- 
lar form (globosa) with dense, thick- 
ish branchlets with dark 
sreen scale-like and a form 
of this tinted golden-yellow named 
aurea-globosa. The variety japonica 
has lance-shaped, prickly, gray-green 
and forms variegated 
with golden-yellow. These are low 
shrubs of compact habit very common 
in gardens but apt to become un- 
sightly through branches dying. 
Well-known and appreciated is the 
Savin (J. Sabina) hardy far north 
into Canada and of which there are 


most 


into a low, dense tangle. 


crowded 
leaves 


leaves boasts 


also several varieties. The best perh: ps 
is var. tamariscifelia of precumb 
and ascending habit and needle-sha 
bluish-green foliage. 

The low-growing Sonare (J. p.- 
cumbens) with all its leaves Jane. 
shaped is one of the most common 
plants in Japanese gardens and ‘so 
much planted in this country. It jis 
happiest among cool, damp rocks or 
overhanging 


=> 


= 


water. In dry situa- 
tions it is addicted to that vicious jest 
red-spider and is also liable to develop 
dead A better plant for this 
country is J. squamata,similar in habit 
of growth and foliage and rich green 
or bluish-green in hue. This is a very 
variable plant and some of its forms 
are large forest trees. The type, how- 
ever, spreads inte broad thickets and 
is anything from one to three feet 
high. A new and handsome variety 
is Meyeri, the Fish-tail Juniper of 
north China where it is a favorite gar- 
den plant. It is of sturdy upright 
habit with zigzagging, ascending 
branches and tufted branchlets form- 
ine a dense plume. The leaves are 
blue-green suffused with white, which 
gives a powdered appearance to the 
whole plant. This Juniper is a nota- 
ble acquisition rich in character. 


wood. 


The Junipers are too numereus and 
variable for anything like exhaustive 
treatment, but one must not 
J. communis depressa, so abundant, 
thrifty and happy in the most rocky 
and poorest of North American soils, 


omit 


The most common form is round and 
platter-like in habit with the branches 
ascending and radiating on all sides 
from a common center. In open places 
these circular patches are wonder- 
fully regular in outline and from 
three to nine feet When 
crowded by other woody plants the 


across. 


growth is taller and much less regular. 
The leaves are prickly, narrow-lance- 
shape, concave with a broad white 
line above and dark green below. In 
the winter the green is masked by a 
yellow-brown pigment and the white 
lines become 
circumpolar variety is montana with 
broad incurving leaves and spreading 
branches and seldom more than two 
feet high. There are other dwarf 
forms including one (aurea) which 


more conspicuous. \ 


has the young growth golden-yellow 
turning green the second year and is 
altogether a very cheery little shrub. 
The Common Juniper in all its varied 
forms will flourish in the poorest and 
stoniest of soils but, like all Junipers, 
it demands good air drainage and is 
never happier than when fully ex- 
posed to the wind’s full blast. 


TWO OTHER FORMS 


For covering sand-dunes and banks 
exposed to salt-sea spray the new /. 
strongly recommended 
though its hardiness is questionable 
north of Long Island Sound. This 's 
of bright green or sometimes gray- 
green hue, low growing and dense of 
habit, hugging the ground witha cend- 
ing and arching branches a foot tall. 
Lastly as a carpet there is nothing Miner 
than J. horizontalis with long trail- 
ing stems clothed with bluish-gree® 
foliage which assumes a rich rose 
violet hue throughout the inter. 
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PLANT SOME ENGLISH WALNUT TREES 
THIS SPRING—ORDER NOW. 


Our trees produce some wonderful nuts here at Rochester. 


Here in the north, thousands of English Walnut trees are thriving 
and bearing delicious nuts—you are safe in planting our hardy northern 


EJ 





Dwight Smith Residence, 2864 Sheridan Place, Evanston, Il. 


this garden equipment 


There’s a world of quality in 


rect grown trees in localities where the winter temperatures are not too There are two kinds of garden harmonize with rich surround- 
Ba severe for peach trees—in almost every locality, north, east, south or equipment. One is crudely made ings, but it also demands your 
or west, you will find bearing English Walnut trees—wherever peach trees of thin, flimsy material. The consideration on the basis of 
rare will grow, our hardy English Walnut trees will succeed. other suggests quality and ar- economy and value. 
ght We offer small trees as low as $1.00 each, but send for our beauti- tistic charm. The line includes Pergolas, 
ding ful catalog, which describes the different varieties, the different sizes Hartmann - Sanders garden Rose Arbors, Trellises, Lattice 
rm- with prices, also a multitude of other hardy nut trees, fruit and orna- equipment is the latter kind. It Fences, Lawn Umbrellas, Sun- 
are mental trees, roses, shrubs, evergreens, hedge plants, etc., for not only is built by master crafts- dials, Bird Baths, Fountains, 
hich while we have the largest assortment, and the largest stock of northern men of heavy clear material to Flower Bases, etc. 
tl grown nut trees in America, we are also growers, and have been for more " ; cond . aE ae ; 
' : " —s ™ 4 aed i . , nities 3 . aan ae ake *lan now for spring improvements. Send 30 cents for illustrated catalog 
aan than half a century, of a general line of hardy de pendable nursery stock, Fo. Adin tees Cn. Skt Waban eonee, Coieeae 
If you intend to plant an orchard—If you intend to beautify Illinois. Eastern office and showroom, 6 E. 39th Street, New York City. 
your grounds—no matter how much or how little you intend to 
and plant, start with “Glenwood Grown” trees. Send for that catalog HARTMANN-SANDERS 
suve “F” to-day—it’s our only salesman. 
omit 
adel Pergolas Garden 
ae ‘ . 
ode GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery, Rose Arbors Equipment 
Mi, Colonial and 
d Established 1866, Rochester, N. Y. Entrances Accessories 
an 
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fe The Gladiolus is one of the most 
\ ™ satisfactory flowers grown—it is as easy to 
- grow as the potato. Every family can enjoy 
a this grand flower. They bloom from July 
ling to frost if you plant a few bulbs each month 
two 7 
; 7 from April to July. A Twist I 
hich Special $2.00 Offer ict 
llow For Two Dollars we will send 50 Bulbs ot our wena a 
i = Grand Prize Mixture, which covers every con- 
nd 1s " ceivable shade in the Gladiolus kingdom. 
uy 
ried Special $6.00 Offer 
and 100 Choice Named Varieties (Cotaios Prien 
persy For those who plan their Garden a BE. toa A R ] 
id is color scheme, we offer 10 Bulbs each of the rang ca 6 g 
ex- ing 10 choice varieties: G 1 o” 
Evel Kirtland, R ink; Flora, Finest chrome- & ? 
RR ed itp rass Cutter cans 
9) Frances King, Vermilion; Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Deep 
4 seen eee x por eg a ener: Seems spec man 
3 eace, Splendid white; Schwaben, Finest canary- yellow; e o - 

Ge birentlont ad The Moto- Mower will give youa nice clean 
anks & /% Order Your Bulbs Now, so as to have them job with little effort. It is fast, powerful 
w J. * to plant when you begin making your garden. ° ly buil d ° ‘6 mt 
nded al Simple cultural directions in each package simp y ullt an entirely foo l-proof. 
rable = tion this edyortiemees and send ey pe we Cole St 28 Stamps, or call Contro lled by two rubber handle-grips. A 

is 1S ur store, a secure either one, o oth, of endid c ections, se Se 4 4 e 
ies Paid co any Paintin the U Sense of the Mississippi. For points West and Caendn single twist causes it to stop, start or turn 
ray- ad 25c for the $2. i y ion. . ° ° e 

. Seereepees 2 Sreeene eee ee wea in any direction—on its own power. Cuts 
( Our 1926 Spring Seed Annual sent on request 
ee close to trees and flower beds. Send for our 
tall. g "Wy 6 latest catalog— today. 
finer 6 
rail- x 
een soil Lumpp Lohtes ae THE MOTO-MOWER COMPANY 
rose ‘a y vt. H. ew +0F ity 3240-46 E. WOODBRIDGE ST. DETROIT, MICH. 
nter. F a 




















-at a Touch of 
Your Finger. 


SOWRITE Seed Sower 


assures 


the skilled results 


of the professional gardener 


ad 0 
MODEL “A” 


Assures dfstribution of the 
finest seed Made of trans 
perent, Indestructible fibreloid 
Metal slide at back regulates 
flow of eeds at a_ touel 


$1.00, postpaid. Use coupon. 


MODEL “B” 





— 
. 
For all large seeds up to size 
of a sweet pea Sturdy meta 
construction. $1.50, postpaid 
Use coupon 
—— © 


A permanent 
GARDEN LABEL 
that won’t wash off! 
‘‘SEERITE’’ 


label 


Slip your garden 
F clear, 


tr) Seerite’s’’ 





Weiss | the cork-tipped wooden B 
- peg Stick it in the ” “om fc , 
around. Result—e tead- Model “A” and “C” for Jenny Wrens 
able marker that stays 
readable in spite of - tne i 
Watering-can, rain, $1.65 ea. postpaid 
storms anything! 
You've always need- “mp” ; 
/) ed “Seerite’. 8 Model “B” for Bluebirds, 
/ of them (boxed) » Martins or Woodpeckers 
are yours for 
f only $1.00 post- All three for $4.50 postpaid 
f paid, Use coupon 


Gentlemen : 





plo eo? ra a phe o > co 


cylinder and seal it with 


Max Schling, 785 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Check ( 
Ienclose < Money order. > for 

Cash 
“SOWRITE” seed sower—Model “‘A’’ ($1.00) Model “B” ($1.50) 
“SEERITE” marker ($1.00 for 8—$11.00 per 100) 
BIRD HOUSES—Model “A” | le ge Model “C” 

($1.65 each—all 3 for $4.50) 
(Above prices include all mailing costs) 

TITIIIIIE...-.s comiptitiepiysbaianangnddentigatactipielin viestiineennendentvannilitiph nperdes oUiberniiggts<iiantmerssrnesseinicangeen~ Bvegaes:seuinnien 
UII... occaniabdedsdedanbitacs sigliin/eseusuhguntbaneglaaananll City State 
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THE “magic touch” producing healthy, sturdy, 
free-growing flowers and vegetables is in your 
hands—your right hand, to be exact! For 
the SOWRITE SEED SOWER held lightly 
in the left hand and tapped gently with the 
right scatters seeds at just the right intervals! 
Seedlings spring up unchoked, uncrowded 
stronger, healthier—the professional way! 
Every seed gets its chance to produce—and 
does! 

Use SOWRITE for your seed boxes, seed 
beds, or garden beds. Its simplicity, and re- 
sults, will amaze and delight you—and your 
garden-loving friends! Sowrite 


made in 2 styles, for all your planting. 


seeders are 





Attract SONG BIRDS to YOUR Garden 
with BUILT-EASY BIRD HOUSES 


Think of the joy the annual visits of Bluebirds 
and other silver-throated songsters will give you 
in YOUR garden! Remember too Song birds 
destroy the pests that harm your garden and trees! 


Built-Easy Bird Houses are rustic stained, packed 
flat in a neat box with full directions and can be 
assembled in a few minutes. 


$1.65 “ip 
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Order a set for your garden; 
a few additional would make 
unique Bridge prizes! Use 


the handy coupon. 
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DECORATIVE 


House & Gar le, 


SWITCH PLAT KS 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


E REMEMBER going to a 

house of rare Colonial beauty 
where we ate and drank from pewter, 
attended by a serving man in plum- 
colored garb; where the table was 
worm-eaten with age and the glass 
was rapturously beautiful; where in 
fact everything in the house was ap- 
propriate except the terminals of the 
wiring system—the plates and escutch- 
eons of the switches and outlets! We 
recall distinctly the unpleasant shock 
to our sense of fitness when our eye 
encountered an oblong brass switch 
plate in its incongruous juxtaposition 
to a fine old secretary. And we began 
to ponder with renewed energy the 
question of the mechanics of lighting 
in relation to interior decoration. 

The problem of successfully incor- 
porating switch plates in a decorative 
scheme is of course most difficult when 
that scheme is definitely “period.” 
And yet there are so many thoroughly 
modern interiors in which plates and 
outlets are as conspicuously out of 
keeping. This has been due largely to 
the fact that decorators have until very 
recently been hindered in their efforts 
to solve the problem by being limited 
to the old-fashioned brass plate with 
its familiar two buttons, black and 
white—an unsightly thing, even in 1 
new and untarnished state. Now there 
are firms in this country that are tack- 
ling in real earnest the subject of wall 
interruption and who are trying to 
create plates and convenient outlets as 
well which will harmonize with the 
decoration of the room in which they 
are to be used. 

Among the new plates we find some 
of the ornamental type. These 
heve fancy edges and often match the 
ornament of the door hardware. Then 
there are plates in the lovely egg- 
shell finish, which are tarnish proof 
and are made in brown and black and 


cast 


other colors. And there are oval plates 
in various materials that in some dec- 
orative schemes seem to have a lower 
visibility than those of the regulation 
oblong form. 


A WEATHERED 


, I SO SECURE a weathered bronze 
effect on iron gates or iron fence 


that has been painted a bronze green 
or similar recommended 
First thorough- 
ly scrape off any loose or rough old 
paint. Then apply a first coat of 
pure red lead paint, giving it a second 
the the metal 
requires another undercoat. Follow 
with a finishing coat of red lead 
shaded with lampblack to a choco- 
late color. Let this dry hard. Then 
take pure white lead and with Paris 
green tint it to a light blue green. 


color, a 
method is as follows: 


coat if condition of 


Plates made of products of 
manufacture are 


1seiy 


seen lovely beads made of it on dis. 


play in department stores, and prob.J 


ably wondered about their origin, 
Some of the art studios are muking 
plates finished in igns, 
You can see how well some of thes 
might fit into a 
decoration in the sun porch or 


cretonne d 


scheme of cr tonn 
n the 
(part. 
ments which have adopted country 
house modes for simplicity’s sake, 
this class, too, would fall the hand. 
painted plates in bird and flower ce. 
signs—not yet so extensively used, but 
highly decorative when properly done, 

One new switch plate is of such rar: 
elegance that it deserves special men. 
tion. It is of bevelled glass with , 
silver backing, and is in itself, with. 


country house, or even in town 


out even the complement of proper 
background, a thing of beauty. 

Then there are plates in which js 
set a jewel which glows when th 
electricity is on and is dimmed when 
it is off; plates with jewel and switch; 
plates with radium switches as a |o. 
cator in the dark. The familiar bur. 
ton switch is still in popular use, but 
is being replaced by the toggle or 
tumbler switch, in which the litte 
handle, moved up or down to makea 
connection is substituted for the two 
buttons, And there are duplex or tw 
convenience outlets into which you can 
put the plug of one or two electric 
devices. The plugs themselves con 
now in various colors to help you kee 
inviolate the color scheme of your 
room. 

However, it must be remembere 
that this production of 
plates and outlets is still in its infancy 
Whatever lack there may still be 
bound, at this rate, to be 


decorativ 


remedic 
eventually, and in the meantime w 
can rejoice in the fact that at last 
something is being done for us by th 
manufacturer, the artist, the design- 
the worker in 
untarnishable products. 


er, and metals and 


BRONZE EFFECT 


For a tinting color, verdigris of 
blue 
mixed with 
a little turpentine and sufficient dryet 
It is applied all over the work and 
then wiped off here and there with 
a rag to give the desired weathered 
bronze effect. Or if preferred, th: 
green can be applied here and ther 
with a brush until the desired effec! 
A burnt umber paint 
may be used for the ground color, 
but red lead produces the better effect 


and better. 


Chinese may be used _ instead 


This is raw linseed ol, 


is obtained. 


wears 
Ep, HENRY 





THOSE FLORIDA POOLS 
The five pools shown on pages 69, 70 and 71 of this issue 
are one of the results of Addison Mizner’s activities in 
developing Florida homes and gardens 
. - a 
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|\\ MVE p S Self-Oilin 
-~ POWER SPRAY RIGS 


T LAST, a real honest- 
to-goodness Junior 

Greenhouse, at a most rea- 

sonable price. 

But that isn’t all. 

With that price we give you 

an absolute guarantee of 
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complete satisfaction. 
hand. as : : ene A guarantee that means, when you 
; YERS Self-Oiling Power Spray Pumps and com one receive the Junior Greenhouse, and after it is set up, if it 
r de. : “fee -— . cont nalag ; , , ; very way end it back. 
: 2 Je ay g s JO maximum isn’t entirely satisfactory to you in every way, sen 
d, but § plete Power Spray Rigs turnish _— the ; ene Promptly and cheerfully, we will return your money. 
spraying efficiency at the lowest possible cost. What could be fairer ? 
Con : ene Note those words promptly and cheerfully. ‘a 
h rar These spraying machines have been developed after a 
| men. years of exhaustive research by expert engineers with a on8 ; eccsigtien ; eve) 
Ky - 3 ce a : . Myers It’s large enough to give you ample Aside from certain improvements, we 
with a ) first-hand knowledge of spraying requirements. yers ‘ey room for 9 rows 3 feet long. That's made, this Junior ne i, the eno 
+ FA )i J s and easy-operating cog-gear equal to one long row 27 feet. same the English garden overs 
Pa Ge taocis vas en a o Pret “ me fades See Made of high grade Cypress, bolted | Wwouldn’t think of being without. | It s eo 
yroper : peays < i ¢ prog together with special iron corner cleats. one of the reasons for their unfailing 
PrOF fruit growers and agriculturists—the world over. ene Glass roof slides up and down, or can gardening success. Xe 
e = be lifted off. 3 lati iheliealinds gibi 
hich | ' ; Myers Self-Oiling Power Spray Rigs, with their positive Shipped knock down. a ee ee oe 
1 ta self-lubrication, enclosed working parts, auto- ene Owning one of them means you can Or better yet, order one now, and 
n th “*¥ matic regulation and other exclusive features one ae re oes vegetables at least make sure of getting an early start o8 
1 when give you a new standard of power spraying Likewise months later in the Fall, Send check or money order. _ 
itcl even to violets all Winter. Costs $11.85 f.o.b. our factories. one 
switch; efficiency. For a demonstration see your near- 
s a lo. s dealer, or write us today for catalog. . ene 
:* est Myers ys 8 For Four Generations Builders of Greenhouses 
ir Dui- [ Té Vv 
x Jake Off Your Hat. 1 ee “0 
ise, but { To The 7 
| x ; a | “8 
‘gle or wl MYERS *% | O@ 
Lise] at arta beth : Y = has 
> litle ote 8 ne 
make a THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. COMPANY ene O. s0 
aie 100 ORANGE ST. ASHLAND, OHIO 
as The Myers Line includes Pumps for every purpose, Eastern Factory Western Factory Canadian Factory 
or tw P | A ° 
you es Hay Tools and Door Hangers Kem| Irvington, N. ¥. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catharines, Ont. [ah 
7 a Gat a ta a a a at aa a tt 
Ss con . 
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a The BOLENS Tractor Saves— “les 

amber Saves your money if labor costs are an item; saves your muscles if you 

corative prefer ‘to be your own gardener. BOLENS consumes gasoline instead 

infancy. & f muscles. And it does the hard work in so little time that the more 

ll be is delicate tasks may receive full attention. 

emed SAVES TIME TOO—This sturdy motor tractor is equipped with in- 

ime W stant hitch implements which permit a change from one kind of work 

at last to another without even the use of a wrench. Easy to shift from seeding 

s by the J to weeding, cultivating, or pA One 

design- mowing. model. Everyman's mower 
ad | for household use. Fiv e blades, 

als and § Thousands of garden lovers price $1650 at Phila, 

have found in the BOLENS 















the help they have always 
q wished for. We'll gladly send our cata- 
CTI log and the name of the nearest 
swe BOLENS dealer, on request. Write 


Gibson Mfg. Co. 


ae 312 Park St., Port Washington, Wis. te 
» : PENNSYLVANIA Quality 
seed oll, Mowers not only give the ut- 


There is a PENNSYL- 
VANIA Quality Lawn 
Mower for every lawn, 
large or small, and every 
model is high grade. 
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nt dryer. most satisfaction in their clean- 
ork and J The New Dahlia cut work and ease of operation, 
ere with but cost less in the end be- 
eathered “ROMAN EAGLE” cause of their self-sharpening 
red, th : d blades and long life. 
. A huge flower of a rich coppery- 
nd ther bronze shade, measuring 8” to 10” in The STAYTITE Handle 
ed effect diameter; acknowledged by judges identifies all “P. Q.” Mowers. 
er paint and growers everywhere as one of the is : ‘ 
id color, greatest Dahlias of today. It was At Hardware and Seed Stores 
rer effect largely instrumental in winning for us Send for booklet 
FOUR GOLD MEDALS IN 1925 “How to Have a Fine Lawn” 
1ENRY It is truly a wonderful Dahlia in every Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works 
respect, an uncommonly handsome 1637 North 23rdStreet, Philadelphia 
color, perfect form, immense size and 
ee splendid carriage—a real thorough- 
bred. We hope we shall have suffi- 
cient stock to let every Dahlia grower 
eo and exhibitor have it this year at 
$5.00 each. ENNSY LV, “AN 
had illy described with many others of our “Gold Medal” novelties, in our new || Quality 
ata ow ready, and free to all who request it. LAWN MOWERS 
i DAHLIA SPECIALISTS 
S FIS} iER & MASSON *‘Sanhican Gardens’’ ( Box H ) Trenton, N. J. 


























The Worlds Greatest 


GARDEN BOOK 


To any one interested in growing vegetables or flowers, 
Burpee’s Annual is a fascinating book—much more than 
merely a catalog of seeds and bulbs. 


It tells you when to plant and how to plant the appetizing 
vegetables and exquisite flowers you look forward to having 
in your own garden, and gives you a wealth of assistance in 
choosing the most pleasing high grade varieties. 


Burpee’s Annual is a comprehensive catalog, kept con- 
stantly up to date, of the many varieties of vegetables and 
flowers grown and tested on the three great Burpee Farms in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and California; together with the 
foreign species produced by our experienced growers in 
other parts of the world. It is a practical guide to gardening. 


There is a solid half century of experience and continuous 
development back of Burpee’s Seeds. They are acknowl- 
edged by market gardeners to be the Best Seeds That Grow. 
And the prices are extremely moderate. 


FREE SAMPLE Send the_coupon below for a 

copy of Burpee’s Annual; then 
look through the book and select a regular 10c packet of 
any vegetable or flower seeds entirely free, and we will mail 
it to you postpaid 


W.ATLEE BURPEE CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA 


_------—-------TEAR HERE --~------~....J 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. iii. sient" 


Please send me a copy of Burpee’s Annual with 
Order Sheet good fora free 10cpacketof Burpee’s Seeds. 
NAME ............ 


R.D. or STREET... 
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House & Gardeyn 


Lattice is especially suitable against the light-colored walls of a 
stucco house, where it strikes a pleasing note of contrast. In 


such cases it should be of appreciably darker color than the wall 


behind it, and carefully proportioned 


LATTICE 


N THE consideration of exterior 

wall surfaces the good architect 
pays far more attention to the ap- 
pearance of the finish as a whole than 
the uninitiated might suspect. He 
realizes the dangers of monotony that 
lurk in the perfectly flat, unrelieved 
expanse and sees to it that such risks 
are eliminated. By means of skill- 
ful application of lights and shadows 
through the agencies of angles, over- 
hangs or the texture of the surfacing 
material itself; by the introduction of 
color; or by adding detail in the 
form of window frames, trim, etc., 
he assures that quality of attractive- 
ness which is broadly described as 
“interest.” Under the last of these 
three headings comes lattice-work, a 
truly exterior embellishment in which 
lie great possibilities. 

Lattice is essentially an addition, a 
contrast, and as such it often wins its 
best effects against walls of brick or 
On the former, its best color 
is usually white or green, although 
the surest principle in the matter of 
hue is to follow the tone of the rest 
of the wood trim on the house. In 
the case of the stucco house, which 
is usually of a light color, a consider- 


stucco. 


ably darker paint should be selected 
for the lattice. 

A restrained pattern, whether in 
squares or diamonds, is always the 
best, and the proportions of it should 
be determined by a sense of propor- 
tion to the space to be covered and 
the relation of that space to the house 
whole. Ivy, climbing Roses, 
Evonymus and Clematis are among 
the hardy vines well adapted to lat- 
tice planting; in the annual class, 
mention might be made of the Car- 
dinal Climber, Cobaea, Morning 
Glory, Hyacinth Bean, Ipomoea and 
climbing Nasturtium, all of which 
have pleasing blossoms. 

For ordinary purposes the strips of 
which the lattice is made need be no 


thicker than 14” or so, with a width 


as a 


ON 


THE WALL 


aid 


of from 1” to 2”, depending upon th 
size of the open spaces desired in th 
pattern. Two small boxing nails at 
each intersection will hold the strips 
securely together if they are clamped 
at the back. In the case of large lat- 
tices it is well to run a frame of 
heavier material all the way around 
the outside. At least two good coat 
of paint—preferably three—will b 
needed to preserve the wood ad- 
quately and assure a solid, satisfactor 
color. 

Especially where the lattice will b 
exposed to wind, it must be firmly at- 
tached to the wall, for when covered 
with foliage it acts almost like a sail 
if the wind gets in behind it. Should 
the total area be large, these supports 
had better run across the middle as 
well as the top and bottom. Wood or 
metal blocks may be used, according 
to the material of the wall. 

It is often a temptation to set 
lattice flush against the wall. This 
plan may be satisfactory if no vines 
are to be trained on the framework, 
but if any growing cover is to ! 
used it will be better to have 
lattice stand out at least two inc 
from its background. This accom 
plishes two desirable ends: it beneh's 
the vine by providing fresh air cit 
culation behind it, and _ lessens th 
risk of discoloration of the wa 
(and other more serious damage "! 
some cases) due to the more or les 
permanent dampness resulting fro 
too close contact with the stems am 
leaves. ; 

As to the soil from which the vine 
actually grow, let it be moderate} 
rich and sufficiently light so that * 
will not become caked. A mixture o 
geod garden loam and woods lea! 
mold, treated with lime to corre 
any tendency toward acidity, 8 mn 
best. On porches it had_ better 
in large tubs or boxes 
themselves neat 


y 


hes 


contained 
which are in 


good-looking. 
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Roll Early! po oa 


If you would have a lawn like this in June 





(gam UPHEAVALS play havoc with your lawn during the 
winter months. Rolling at intervals, beginning along in 
early spring, smooths out these lawn irregularities and imbeds 
the earth firmly around the roots of these tender grass 
shoots, encouraging early growth and producing a smooth 
surface to the lawn. 

The Coldwell Model “L’ Motor Lawn 
as a roller separately or in combination as a 
steep grades with ease—cuts close up to and around trees and shrubbery 
ind along walks. Extra detachable gang units increase cutting width to 
60 inches. Simple to operate, efficient, economical and dependable. May 
we send detailed literature or arrange for demonstration on your own lawn? 


, COLDWELL ~~ 


HORSE 
Dependable LAWN MOWERS 
COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO., NEWBURGH, N. Tse). 3. Ae 


Mower and Roller can be used 
mower and roller. Climbs 
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ROSES 


by Bobbink & Atkins 


HIS BOOK is more than a catalogue—it is a treatise on the 

Roses grown by us and offered for sale this season. 113 va- 
rieties are faithfully portrayed in colors; clean-cut, correct descrip- 
tions are given of more than 800 sorts with honest comment upon 
their merits and demerits. Special pictures tell how to plant and 
care for Roses. This book is a mine of information which will make 
possible the perfect ‘““Garden of Roses” which we all desire. 


In your request for catalog, please mention House & Garden and 
state what you intend to plant. 


Will you plant Roses this spring? We have several hundred thou- 
sand two-year-old, field-grown, budded plants, in several hundred 
varieties, ready to ship. These include Roses suited to all parts 
of the country, and many novelties and rare varieties, Rose species 
and the most extensive list of Climbing Roses in the world. 


“Roses by Bobbink & Atkins” makes selection easy. At present we 
have plants of all varieties listed; but we advise ordering at once 
to insure delivery when wanted. 


RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 








THE SUNSHINE ASTER 
improved Anemone Flowered 
Originally introduced in England 
We offer seeds especially grown for 
us by a specialist abroad, who suc- 
ceeded in selecting additional colors 
and also eiiminating a large per- 
centage of single flowers from this 
strain. White, Blue, Pink, and 
Lilac, per pkt. 25c. Sunshine Aster, 

Mixed Pkt. 25c. 





New Flowers from 


© Vaushan's 


For fifty years we have specialized in seeds, bulbs and plants for ornamental 
fardening. Our fiftieth anniversary catalog contains the most complete list of 
flower seeds, annual and perennial, offered in the United States, including many 
Evropean novelties, offered for the first time. The annual flower seed section is 
illustrated in full colors. Catalog free on request. 

Among the many New Flowers from Vaughan’s are 

c CHINESE FORGET-ME-NOT 
vyfoglossum Amabile. A lovely plant 18 to 
«1 s tall with flowers of true Forget- 


LUPINUS 
Harkness’ Regal 
charming new colors, 


Mixture. A 


Polyphyllus , 
in which 


mixture of 


me Blue. Makes wonderful cut flower rose, buff, flesh and salmon shades predomi- 
ul Pkt. 35c. nate. Pkt. 25c. 

PANSY 
J MARIGOLD Boulogne Giant Mixture. The flowers are of 
Osephine. A tall French single dark brown the largest size, great substance, fine form 


wit 


and are borne on particularly 
r 


strong stems 
They are mostly 3 and 5 blotched, delicately 


veined, rich colors. Pkt. (250 seeds) 50c. 
CARNATION ' 
Vaughan’s Early and Perpetual Flowering. 
- Flowers are very double, borne on stiff stems 
light pink shades of semi-double, 15 to 18 in. high. White, Yeliow, Rose 
] ‘ype usually called ‘Allegheny’. The Pink, Flesh Pink, Deep Rose, Scarlet 
bI > are very large and _ attractive. Maroon, Copper Red. Per pkt. 35c. Mix- 
ture of above 8 colors, per pkt. 35c. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 


Dept. 37 


n edging of old gold, and a glint of 
n, With petals of rich velvety texture, 
n long stems. Pkt. 10c. 


Ale ‘ HOLLYHOCK 
oe Pink. A beautiful new strain of 


47-49 Barclay St., 


‘ , 10-12 W. Randolph St.. 
‘ew York City 


Chicago, Il. 
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—= Bird Bath o 


GALLOWAY POIPERY 


ILL make a delightful spot in your garden, 

bringing the birds with their merry notes. 
Our collection of high fired Terra Cottas includes 
Vases and shapely Jars, Flower Pots, Boxes, Fonts, 
Sun Dials, Gazing Globes, Benches and other 
pieces that will add interest to your garden, sun- 
room and home. 


A catalogue illustrating 300 numbers will 
be sent upon receipt of 20 cents in Stamps. 


GALLOWAY TERRA~COTTA COMPANY 


9218 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Magnificent 
New Varieties 


French Philadelphus 
(Mock Orange) 


imported French Philadelphus afford you an 
and beautiful touch to your home plantings at 


These new and rare varieties of 
opportunity to add an unusual 


a very moderate cost. 
As can be judged from the illustration above, they differ in important respects 
from the ordinary varieties of Philadelphus, especially in size, fragrance and pro- 


fusion of flowers; also in length of blooming season. 


At present we are able to offer the following new and incomparably beautiful 
varieties of Philadelphus at extremely reasonable prices: 


Albatre- Very showy. 


Dense panicles of white double flowers. Very bushy. 
Grows to four or five feet in height. (Single plants $1.00 each.) 
Virginalis—tTruly magnificent new variety. The flowers are large, handsome 


Blooming season very long. The 
(Single plants $1.00 each.) 


fragrant. 
and grows moderately tall. 


and sweetly bush has good foliage 


Glacier—One of the best new varieties. 


of cream-colored flowers, 


thick clusters 
flower. 


Wonderfully attractive, 
giving effect of one enormous double 
to four or five feet in height. (Single plants $1.00 each.) 


Special ( Two - year’- old bushy | 5 shrubs for 
lants. Your choice 
Offer le $4.50 


of above varieties, 
These unusual varieties 


or 10 shrubs for $8.50 
Make sure of getting them by ordering 


Grows 


Shipment at planting time. Safe 
re hard to secure 


immediately. 
America’s foremost 


FREE plants and seeds 


accurately described. 
and home grounds 


arrival guaranteed. 
and our stock is limited. 
catalog of shrubbery, trees, evergreens, vines. 
seautifully illustrated; every variety carefully and 
Full of helpful, practical suggestions for beautifying garden 
Write today for free copy. 


The STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY 


Nurservmen and Seedsmen for 72 years 


Box A-2 Painesville, Ohio 





THE 


F EVERY American tourist to 
London knew as well as does the 
Englishman of the “finds” 
and of the fun to be had in the great 
open air market of the city, greater 
would be the 
jammed 


average 


crowds and more 
would be the Friday buses 
leading to the mart. As it is, usually 
only Americans exercising their col- 
lecting instinct persist in these weekly 
though the setting 
politan to a fascinating degree. 


is cosmo- 
The 
end which comes to all things seems 
in London to be peculiarly fixed-— 
museums or the market. And while 
the former are to be visited, one 
haunts the latter, more as a devotee 
than as a casual tourist. 
Bartering is what is expected of 
one at the Caledonian market. Every 
Friday, beginning at ten o’clock, all 
streets leading to the market-place are 
a slowly moving procession of two- 
wheeled carts piled high with boxes 
and bundles and pushed by the owner 
who must present his card of license 
at the entrance gates. Some dealers 
bring their wares in trucks, 


\ isits, 


some in 


large wagons; a few who _ have 
jewelry or trinkets only carry bun- 


dles over their backs. 
lar method is by the 
pushcart. 

By eleven o’clock every No. 14 
bus going toward Hornsey Rise un- 
loads at Market Street its group of 
buyers—many people with baskets, 
with the inevitable satchels 
and magnifying glasses, English peo- 
ple of all toward the 
end of the number of 
Americans. By one o’clock, as one 
leaves, one meets swarms of London’s 
poor, and for the rest of the after- 
noon the scene is one of joggling 
and pushing. From eleven to one 
there is ample time to make the 
rounds, which means also that one 
has been first in the field. Dealers, 
in these days, for the most part, have 
a fairly accurate estimate of the value 
of their wares. Occasionally they 
are wrong; at times they overlook 
things of value. It is, of course, 
the discovery of such as these that 
gives the thrill to a collector’s soul. 
One never gives up, I suppose, the 
thoug! finding the valuable and 
the unexpected just around the cor- 
ner. And in all London there is no 
better spot than the market in which 
to look, for one never knows just 
what may come to light on any Fri- 
day and in the least likely stalls. 


But the popu- 
two-wheeled 





dealers 


classes, and 
summer a 


CALEDONIAN 


House & Gariley 


MARKET 


This fact only makes one marvel ¢ that, 
though fire and plague may sack 
city, yet nearly three hundred year 
later there must be still muc) of 
value in the musty, dim recess 5 of 
the little shops of London tow 
Equipped, then, with all possible 
powers of discrimination and res.)|yed 
to be impervious to demands, mi: lign. 
ings or back-talk, one is ready ¢ 


0 


a 


start the promenade. Most o: the 
dealers are beseechingly pleasant 
while one looks over their wares 


spread on the open flagstones, and 
they recognize one who knows where. 
of he speaks. But dispute the state. 
ments of some of them, and _ the 
torrent is loosed. I have heard thei 
maledictions as far as my retreating 
back could hear. However, a dealer 
in old jewelry whom I discovered 
quite by accident had of all shop. 
keepers the manner most Chester. 
fieldian. He was fair, honest, cour. 
teous, and I remember him with plea. 
ure. Not once did I 
attempting to 


discover hin 
pass off anything 

that which it was not. He even r- 
marked as one considered, “Keep it 
until next Friday and if you are then 
dissatisfied I shall be glad to buy it 
back.” And he did; I tried him. 

Everything from garden 
Oriental rugs: is sold at the 
moth-eaten Paisley shawls are e& 
pecially plentiful. The wealthy col- 
lector rubs shoulders with the street 
vendor who is searching for clothes 
for his back, while outside the gates 
the street singers and _ the 
grinders have about 
crowd than the City 
them. Nor is the 
missing. Verily, the 
ket is an institution! And who would 
not be a Caledonian for one day 
out of seven! 

It is true that the Rag Market of 
Paris is equally f 
hours are from 
ing until late 
Wednesdays in 


hose to 
market; 


organ 
them a larger 
will ever yield 
sidewalk artist 
Caledonian Mar- 


fascinating, though it 

early Sunday mor- 
afternoon. And 

Rome the 
streets bordering on the Piazzo Camp 
di Fiore, early in the morning only, 
are places in which to trail the elusive 
bargain. But 
whatever one’s mission, the wise an 
wary traveler will seek out the ger 
eral market and with romance *, pleas- 


narrow 


whatever the city 


’ 
} 
| 
1 


ure, and occasional “discoveries” 
° . ale 
his wake he will add unto his travess 
at least a wealth of human interest. 


HELENE HINps RICE 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK SHELF 


SMALL CountTRY Houses or Topay. 
Volume III. R. Randal Phillips, Hon. 
A.R.1.B.A. Country Life Ltd., Lon- 


don. Charles Scribner’s, New York. 


HE third volume in the series of 

“Small Houses of Today” car- 
ries on the scheme of the others, which 
is to illustrate and to describe houses 
of a kind that meet present day needs. 
It is unfortunate that the American 
viewpoint of a small country house is 
so radically different from the Eng- 
lish idea of “a modest house contain- 
ing two living rooms and a study on 
the ground floor, and six or eight bed- 


rooms upstairs; a being im 
cluded in the scheme.” 

However, this book serves a de finite 
need with American readers and builé- 
ers, for it offers a well chosen collec- 
tion of forty English houses, most ° 
them built within the past few yea" 
but containing also several old houses 
which have been remodelled. Th 
floor plans and interior treatments 4° 
far from common-place, and presef® 


garage 


the best traditions of Englis Archi- 
tecture. ; 

The book is profusely illus strated 
with excellent photographs w ich wit 


(Continued on page 16-) 
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| Blood Will ; 
Tell! 


NE plant of the com- 


Rated 









: mon single Petunia will 
, yield almost % oz. of seed 
We worth less than $1.00. An 
pd acre field of the very large, 
¢c double-fringed and ruffled im- 
Sa proved type will yield less than 
a 2 ozs. of seed. But these seeds 
1%, are worth many times their 

t Ly weight in Gold. 


This is but one instance that ma: 


Ne E ‘ be duplicated hundreds of times 
Vis Y/Y Z among the thousand varieties of Flower 
5 and Vegetable Seeds we handle. One 
gv fact we wish to emphasize: If it comes in a Dreer package it holds A), 
yw the very finest b'ood of the very choicest strains evolved. Sy 
ta . . . mp 
rd Special Offers Of Special Strains Of Flowers ah 
ed Dreer’s Giant Antirrhinums or Snap- Dreer’s Lovely Larkspur: a packet 4% 
q dragons : a packet each of each of six beautiful colors. ¢ 
42 six distinct and desirable 50e 
Ass colors. 50e. ; aoe , , eae 
— , dreer’s Bez se x Petunias: tO 
vad Dreer’s Famous American Asters: a Dreer’s Beautiful Bedding , = — SY, 
Ye packet each of six extra a — each of six effective Ap 
4 fine sorts and colors. 50c. colors. 60c. 4 
es . : : ae ee ay 
1S Dreer’s Charming Candytufts: a Dreer’s Giant Double Zinnias: a eft 
5 packet each of six petty packet each of seven colors @7" 
colors, 40c. of this colossal strain. 75e. 

‘A> e —The above represents an ideal combination of QA} 
Aye »~g?eySs . ErYs 
he Spe c ial Offer * flowers, some for bedding, others for cutting, and Sb, 
( they will keep the garden gay throughout the entire season. Hy 
To encourage their planting we will mail the entire lot =< 
postpaid for LAY 

The Beacon Light eG 
Dreer’s Garden: Book Of the nnn Wests 7 


has for 88 years supplied enlightening information on all phases of gar- Ae 
dening. With it at your elbow you will avoid many of the pitfalls that await AQ, 
the experienced as well as newcomers alike. Above all, it offers dependable YW 
merchandise—Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, ete. that have the heritage of high- ip 
grade parentage that usually duplicates itself in the offspring. This 224 =. 
page book is gladly mailed free. When ordering please mention this publication. ‘ 


HENRY A. DREER ia 


‘i 1396 Spring Garden Street i ae Pa. wt 
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Harris’ Blue Butterfly 
DELPHINIUM 


(Delphinium Chinensis) 
A Beautiful Azure Blue 


: A hardy and unusual Delphinium that 
. blooms the first year from seed sown in 
x the Spring in the open ground. It starts 
a blooming the first year in July and the 
,, following years much earlier, and con- 
tinues all Summer. It grows 1% to 2 
feet high in bush form and is covered 
with bloom from ground to top. Beauti- 
ful fcr cut flowers or in the garden. The 
plants need no protection and will do 
well in any good soil. We can also furnish 
a White and Deep Blue of the same type 
as the light blue. They are particularly 
handsome when grouped together. 


SEEDS THAT WILL GROW 


AZURE FAIRY + «+ Pkt. 10c 
DEEP BLUE - - - Pkt. 10c 
PURE WHITE - ©, Fa tae 


A packet of each for 24c in stamps 


Our new catalog of Harris Vegetab'es and 
Flowers, illustrated in color, contains many inter- 
esting and unusual suggestions for = farden, 
We will gladly send it free on request 

We are large growers of Veretab'e Seeds, 
Flower Seeds, Gladiolus, Dahlia and cther bulbs 
and many flowering plants. Our catalog offers 
you the opportunity of buying seeds of a very 
superior quality direct from the grower at much 
less than city seedmen’s prices. 
It will pey you to ack for the catalog todzy. 


Joseph Harris Co., Moreton I'arrn 
R. F. D. 3 Coldwater, N. Y. 


Harr IS 


~ “for your Flower a 












e AMuch alartof the 
Home as the Hearth Stone 


Whether your grounds are large or small, like a gem in its proper 
setting is the home surrounded by 


HIL”US EVERGREENS 


Our 1926 catalog contains many new and beautiful illustra- 
ticns, 25 cf them in full color. The descriptions are ccmplete 
and authentic. It gives information regarding color, shape, size 

___—"5 and best uses of the different varieties. Write 
for catalog today. Send 25 cents in stamps or 
coin which will be refunded on your order. 


e 


\ THE D. HILL NURSERY CoO. 
' 391 Cedar Street Dundee, Illinois 
Evergreen Specialists—Largest Growers in cAmerica 


Established 1855 


Your local Nurseryman, Florist or Landscape Architect has 
Hill’s Evergreens or can obtain them for you. 





Ornamental ALONEY TREES, ROSES, SHRUBS, 
2 Vines and Berries’ grewn in our 400-acre 
Plantings upland nurseries, guaranteed true to name, fre 


from dise “ese, and to reach you in first-class con- 
dition, are sold direct to you through our 
at grower’s prices. The 


grew more and more beau- 
tiful as the years go by 
and keep constantly add- 


cati ilog 


catalog, illustrated from 


ing to both the money actual photographs, shows many varieties in their 
open = ig ee os natural colors. In addition each variety is fully 
{ your home, le soone ° ° ° ° 

pb: ae © Sooner described, making it easy to select just what you 


you plant the sooner you 
fet the desired effects. It 
will really pay you to in- 
vestigate the help Maloney 
can give you along this 
line and start your plant- 
ing this Spring. Send for the Free Catalog Today 
The free catalog gives 
a number of illustrations Have the 
showing suitable plantings ing. 
for different types of 
homes. The pictures are 
numbered—the varieties in 
each planting listed and 
you are told the cost of 
each. If none of these ideas 
appeal to you, our Land- 
— Department wil! drau 
complete individual] plans. 


The cata- 
simple directions and the won- 
root insures its growth. 


need. Anyone can_plant Maloney stock. 
log gives definite, 
derful Maloney 


system 


satisfaction of doing your own plant- 
Remember everything you order is positively 
guaranteed in every way and you can have your 
money back if not satisfied. 


We prepay transportation charges. See catalog. 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. 


17 Main Street, Dansville, N. Y. 


Maloney’s 


TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ORNAMENTALS, BERRIES, VINES 
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yclone 
“pedTaq” 


FENCE 


AND PROOUCTS 


The Mark 
of Quality Fence 
and Service 





© C. F. Co, 1925 


PRUPERTY PRYTECTION PAYS 

















3 





You will take greater pride in your prop- 
erty and it will win greater admiration 
from the public when enclosed with 
Cyclone Fence, the standard for prop- 
erty protection. 


Cyclone Fence is the acknowledged 
leader. It is the preferred fence because 
first in quality, first in all major improve- 
ments in property protection fence. You 
can’t buy better fence than Cyclone. 

Back of Cyclone today is a bigger, better 
organization than ever before, offering 
a nation-wide service and assuming com- 
plete responsibility. for the planning, 
selection, manufacture and erection of 
Cyclone Fence. Thus you are assured 
complete and permanent satisfaction. 


Phone, wire or write nearest 
offices. Ask for our new catalog 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 


Waukegan, Ill. 


Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


clone 


ence 


We also manufacture Wrought Iron Fence 


Newark, N. J. 








House & Garde: 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK SHELI 


(Continued from page 160) 


serve as guides to architectural details, 
and interior decoration, and_ will, 
therefore, answer the multitude of 
questions dealing with the fitness of 
this or that in a house done in the 
English manner. Unfortunately the 
floor plans will not be entirely adapt- 
able, for the English servant problem 
is so different from our own, and be- 
sides our modern ideas of modern 
plumbing and heating are far ahead 
of the English “drains” and heaters. 
However, many of the plans and illus- 
trations show interesting room rela- 
tionships which might be adapted with 
gain to American houses, thereby sav- 
ing many of them from common- 
placeness. 

Mr. Phillips has been painstaking in 
presenting his problems with an eye to 
the economic side of the building oper- 
ation. Of course American conditions 
of labor, choice of material, and 
climatic conditions will not allow us 
the full benefit of these experiences, 
but they will help us to formulate an 
idea of approximate costs. 


HisToric SILVER OF THE COLONIES 
AND Irs Makers. By Francis Hill 
Bigelow. 325 illustrations. The Mac- 
millan Company. 


MERICA will never have a Keats 

to sing of the silver beakers and 
caudle cups of early New England as 
he once sang on a Grecian Urn. Pos- 
sibly there is no need. For while Keats 
was writing: 


“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,—that 
is all 
“Ye know on earth, and all ye need 
to know,” 


Paul Revere and his artist craftsmen 
were saying in form what he was say- 
ing in verse. Purity of form, sense of 
proportion, and perfection of line— 
these were what thrilled Keats. And 
from almost the same Greek sources 
they were inspiring our early workers 
in silver, 

Today we appreciate .the worth of 
the pieces thus produced, and such as 
have escaped the melting pot are cher- 
ished. Much has been lost but much 
also has been preserved. Examples 
from many sources and of many kinds 
of utensils are described in this book. 
Many bitter things have been said about 
our Puritan forefathers, but what can 
we say in detraction of the tankards 
and flagons, the chalices and baptismal 
basins which were wrought with such 
grave artistry in their hands? Or 
what can we make today to rival 
them? Even our greatest silver manu- 
facturers find it profitable to recom- 
mend their merchandise as “exact re- 
productions of Colonial models!” 

The laws and the silver of early 
New England present a strange con- 
flict of tendencies. We like to think 
of them all as living in sackcloth and 
frowns. Possibly we are wrong— 
possibly their lawmakers were as little 


representative of popular feeling \s 
are ours today. For no people inse:\- 
sitive to beauty would have produc: 4 
and used in their churches and hom-s 
such beautiful silver as they di, 
Austere they may have been but cer. 
tainly not insensitive to loveliness of 
form and material—do we dare add 
that of the 325 pieces reproduced in 
this representative book more than a 
third have held strong drink? Save 
for the relating of an amusing or in- 
forming incident the book is rather a 
glorified catalog. But the illustra. 
tions are excellent, and as for us we 
prefer a handsome catalog of be.vu- 
tiful silver to any given 100,000 words 
about Iris March on Main Street or 
Babbitt in all The Green Hats in the 
Store. 

Epwarp Woopwarpd 





SYSTEMATIC PoMoLocy. By U. P 
Hedrick. Macmillan Company. 


O*K striking evidence of the im- 
portance of the pome fruits to 
America is that the word pomology 
is used interchangeably for fruit 
growing, and under the title System- 
atic Pomology by Professor U. P. 
Hedrick we have a treatise embracing 
a systematic study of the relationships 
of types and varieties of Apples, Crab- 
apples, Pears, Quinces of the pome 
fruits; Plums, Nectarines, Peaches, 
Apricots, Cherries of the drupe fruits; 
Grapes; Raspberries, Blackberries and 
Dewberries of the brambles; Currants 
and Gooseberries of the bush fruits; 
Cranberries, Blueberries and Huckle- 
berries of the heath fruits, and Straw- 
berries. 

The book is one of the Rural Text 
Book Series and is a text book for 
student use. It is well adapted to 
general reading for any who may 
wish to be informed regarding the 
points to consider in making a system- 
atic study of these fruits and their 
varieties. Keys and descriptions of 
certain typical varieties of each of 
these fruits are given. 

The -author has had exceptional 
opportunity to secure first hand in- 
formation regarding most of the 
varieties of fruits described and Amer- 
ican horticultural students are fortu- 
nate in being able to secure so much 
material so well arranged and in s0 
compact a form. Having experience 
in teaching pomology, Professor Hed- 
rick in simple manner describes the 
parts of plants—roots, stems, buds, 
leaves, flowers and fruits, and the 
terms applied to each and then con- 
siders each of the fruits and follows 
with the descriptions of varieties. The 
whole embraces 34 chapters with 4 
glossary and index. The type, text 
illustrations and makeup of the book 
are excellent. No words are wasted. 
It is the outcome of years of con- 
scientious study combined with 4 
happy faculty for expressing that 
which is evident, and the author § 
to be congratulated on the result. 
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INGEE ROSES __ Awealthof bloom for cutting 


On Own Roots. ; - Kunperp Gladioli will last 
Our leading Rose, ‘‘Charles Dingee”’ indoors, with just ordinary 


As prevant bud or. stately  full- care, for a week or more— 
blown flower, the “Charles Dingee” supreme among flowers for 
vetals shade! from 4 warm rose color || beauty, vigor and lasting 
to the creamy tints of ivory. Long qualities. Plant the bulbs in 
erect stems bear lightly enormous succession, about ten days 
fe eee Ee ee apart, and you will have a 
enhance the delicate charm of the wealth of bloom for cutting 
flower. an all-summer delight in 
This rese, honored with the name the garden and in the home. 


of the founder of our business, was 
procuced in our own gardens by The New Kunderd 
cross-ng a hardy pink rose with one ’ ° > 

‘ ty : a a 0 A ‘4 
ee Gladiolus Book 


the st of the white varieties ; Py E aa ete 
The resulting bush is of unsurpassed full of interesting gladioli lore, 
strength and beauty. It grows in any deserves a place in every garden 
il and blocms continucusly . . . ; 
Mecurs eee library. It contains a long list of 
“e own and control the entir Kunderd originations, including = -— 
tock of “Charles Dingee roses. : ‘ ar t d + ‘ bt: ° : 
They can be had nowhere else. It may a ae oa Bulb prices are greatly reduced 
deserves a place in any garden or able only from me. It gives my this veer. Write now for my 
yard. Qne-year-old plants, —30c; personal cultural directions com- Gladiolus Book. Address ; 
+ for $1.00. Large 2-year-old plants, . theds ieee <gale? toectie ie 
Ric. ey pekcel Gad Gea ae piled from forty years of experi- 
‘ b rv , 0St. repaid, Aeig et ee ee , - TT IN > 
strong 3-year-old bushes with soil ence and observation. Beautifully 33 Lincol e ves ati ics U.S.A 
7 be . I ’ 2 ° ~v Lincoin ay est, sosnen, ind., « De he 
on roots, $1.25, by express, charges illustrated in colors, the book is a The Originat f the Ruffled and th 
oll ‘ eae = R inator o e Ruffled an e 
collect. guide to gladioli satisfaction. Laciniated Gladioli 














Our New Guide to Rose Cultur: 
jor 1926 Sent Free on Re quest 
Illustrates wonderful “Dinzee Roses” jr 


utura olors. vs the Lifetime experienc: 
of the ldest and Leading R Growe cu 


{meri Offers ove 500 varieties of roses 


nd other plants, bulbs and seeds, and tells 


ow to grow them. Edition limited. It’s Free! 
Established 1850 70 Greenhouses 
Stand Supreme 


Tue Dincee & Conarp Co., Box 272, West Grove, Pa. 











Roses 0 if Kew (Castle | | 


ArE the hardiest, « ‘rowing ( 


blooming rose plants. aa ‘hie rica. thins 
ee . = : itr ohh 7 OR} Nabe > ' 
grown on their own roots in the fertile soil of * ewer er arp 
New Castle We are expert rose growers and ut inal men 
give you the benefit of a lifetime experi- me 
Lad 


a 
ead he 52 t 
ence and the most select list in America Re the 


Every desirable rose now cultivated in Amer- '. ney PS 
ica is included in our immense stock—and 
the prices are right. Cannas, Geraniums 
Dahlias, Phlox, Peonies, Ferns, Gladioli. 
Cyclamen, Perennials ond Hardy’ Shrubs 

onal Our Rose Book for 1926—entitled 


= ‘ROSES OF NEW CASTLE” S 

the tells you how to make rose growing a success. The : BETTER PERENNIAL By Farr 

mer- most Complete book on rose culture ever published, , i 

»rtu- elaborately printed fn actual colors. Gives all infor- ERENNIALS have a personality that draws you to them, and 
hation that you need. Send for your copy today. contact only makes them more delightful. Since the very be- 

HELLerR Bros. Co., Box 252. New Castle, Ind. ginning of the Farr Nursery we have specialized in perennials— 

; Better Perennials—adding to our collection year by year the new or the 

— : : rare varieties that meet our standards and policies. Nearly three 

Hed- a score species and two hundred varieties of, Better Perennials are 

the constantly under observation and propagation. 


nuch 


n so 














c 
buds, ‘ 7 . . . 
othe UNUSUAL VALUES | ee ene ae 
a 6 > 5 To the great Iris family Farr’s Wyomissing Seedlings bring a richness 

con- in Vigorous, Healthy Plants 7 of color and quality of bloom that lifts them far above the usual! 
llows 4 : varieties in trade today. Of 29 varieties introduced, 21 have been 
The — Japanese Barberry, 2-yr. 12-18 in. j rated from 7.2 to 9.1 by the American Iris Society, with 8 varieties 
ne c . branched : 2 12 for $2.25 ie to be passed upon. 
ith a Golden Spirea, heavy 2-yr. branched....12 for $4.00 i 

text, Spirea Vanhouttei, heavy 2-yr......... ...... 12 for $4.00 k . Better Plants—by Farr 
book ; : Hydrangea P. G., heavy 2-yr. cccsesseeee 12 for $4.00 ts the 1926 edition of our catalogue, will tell you more about Better 
sted Concord Grapes, 3-yr. bearing size 12 for $4.00 : Perennials, describing all these rare varieties, and show how they can 
Washington Asparagus, 2-yr. transplant 25 for $1.00 ; be made a distinct addition to your garden. To our regular cus- 
| 4 paper gam a beeen ees tomers a copy will be sent without further notice. Others who are 
+ a 4 bh e 0 year-To i¢ ledge; unusué 4 . 
“aa Ff value in evergreens. 8 to 12 sis 16 for $4.00 ' interested in Better Plants and better gardens may have a copy on 
tha 3 ’ '< = - 

Prices include delivery east of Mississippi. Or- . request, 
der now; plants shipped at proper planting time. : F A RR NURSERY CO 

Register your name for a most practical catalog | . 
of tested flower and vegetable seeds, bulbs, shrubs, 


tzees, small fruits. 106 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. 


™ : “The plants you shipped to me are satisfactory in every respect. Have found 
Ransom Seed & Nursery Co., Geneva, Ohio this uniformly true of your goods.”’ Dr. James G, Simmon, Massachusetts, 
August 8, 1925. 
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59 Garden ROSES 


On their own 
roots. Sure to 
bloom. 


Rainbow Collection 
Edel—old ivory 
Lady Ursula— 
flesh pink 
Mrs. H. Winnett 
—crimson 
Melody—yellow 
My Maryland— 
pink 


Mailed Postpaid $ 
to any address. Guaranteed to” 





reach you in good growing condi- 
tion. 

All G&R roses are grown in large quan- 
tities, which enables us to sell them at 
moderate prices. 





SPECIAL OFFERS 


8 Hardy Pom-Pom “Mums”, all 


colors $1.00 
10 Gladioli—all beauties $1.00 
8 German Iris— ill colors $1.00 


3 Hardy Climbing Roses—Mary 
Wallace, Rosarie, Climbing Am 


Beauty, 1-yr-old $1.00 
6 Decorative Ferns $1.00 
6 Choice Dahlias $1.00 


SPECIAL OFFER Any 3 collections 
for $2.75—entire 7 collections for $6.00 
postpaid. Prompt service guaranteed, 
Catalog free. Write for it today. 


THE GOOD & REESE COMPANY 


Largest rose growers in the world. 


Dept. 295 Springfield, Ohio 





HOME 


PLANTING GUIDE 
FREE 


Tue Littrize Tree Farms Year Book is 
well known to home and garden lovers. 
Send for the 1926 edition. People tell us 
it is the best Year Book we have pro- 
duced. €4 pages, beautifully illustrated 
and printed. Tells you 

How to make a foundation planting 

How to choose the right hedge 

How to make your garden 

How to select proper street trees 

How to protect from wind and snow 

How to make a successful forest 

How to care for your plants 

A cumplete catalog of 


Everything for the Garden — Ever- 
greens — Shrubs — Trees — Vines— 
Roses — Perennials— Iris— Peonies 
— Phlox— Gladioli— Dahlias—Gar- 
den Tools and Furniture. 
sackowensen (Tear here) ----------- 
LITTLE TREE FARMS C 362 

Framingham Centre, Mass. 
Send me your FREE Catalog and Year 
Book. 


Dame pees 
(A 3 ae 
P.O. State— 














FOR THE GARDENER ’S 
SCRAP BOGA 


GRASS SEEDS FOR VARIOUS PLACES 


OT a few of the failures in lawn making are due to a 

mistake in the selection of the right varieties of grass 
seed for the particular soil and situation in question. Grass 
has its likes and dislikes precisely as do other forms of plant 
life, and to disregard them is to court more or less disappointment 
from the very beginning. 

If you plan to make any new lawn this spring, or have had 
trouble with the growth on the old one in the past, it may be 
worth while considering these grass varieties for certain soils 
as determined by the Massachusetts College of Agriculture: 

Alkaline soil: Blue grasses, Rye grasses and Meadow Fescue. 

Neutral soil: Blue grasses and Red ‘Top. 

Acid scil: Bents, Red Fescue, Sheep Fescue. 

Poor clay soil : Canada blue grass. 

Sandy soil: Hard Fescue, Chewing Fescue, Sheep Fescue, 

Fine-leaved Fescue. 

Wet situation: Red Top and Meadow Fescue. 

Dry situation: Sheep Fescue and Red Top. 

Shady situation: Rough-stalked Meadow, Wood Meadow, 

Fine-leaved Fescue and Crested Dog’s Tail. 
Seaside: Red Top, Creeping Bent, Rhode Island Bent, 
Timothy. 
PINEAPPLE PROPAGATION 
PECULIARITY of the Pineapple is that the top (the green, 
Aiat; part) of the fruit, when placed in a soil consisting of 
a mixture of wood mold, leaf mold, hotbed soil, and lawn soil to 
which a little sand is added, will grow. In order to facilitate 





Improved Gurqpean Filberts .& 


Beautiful Shrubs, Real Nut Producers -faugy 





Hardy and adapted to the more 
Northern states—these beautiful plants 
fill an important place in ornamental 
plantings and nut borders for Walks 
and Drives. Other Hall specialties are: 
MARY WALLACE Hardy Pillar Rose. A fine, 
strong self-supporting Rose 6 to 8 feet high, 
with large, glossy foliage. Blooms freely in 
Spring and has fine buds in Summer and Fail. 


Flowers semi-double, bright, clear rose-pink, 
with salmon base. 





New Everblooming 
SILVER LACE VINE (Polygonum Aubertii.) The fastest growing Rugosa Rose 
climbing vine known- (splendid coverage the first year). For mass and hedge plant- 
EMILY GRAY—New Yellow C!imbing Rose glossy, crinkled, holly- ings—(not for the rose gar- 
like foliage, golden yellow buds, large semi-double fragrant buff den). 

flowers. 

These are only a few of our specialties. Many others are illus- 
trated in full color in our Free Catalog. Send for Catalog today 
and find out about our s»lendid assortment of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Berry Plants, etc. 


Clusters of beautiful bright 
red flowers resembling 
bunches of red carnations. 
Very double with petal edges 
serrated and with the beau- 
Ts tiful deep green, healthy 

L. W. HALL CO., Inc., 456 Cutler Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. foliage characteristic of the 
Send for Free Catalog of Rugosa Rose. Blooms con- 


Splendid Nursery Stock of all kinds iit tro." “’ *"" 
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Giant 
Washington 
Asparagus 


The National Choice 


Shoemaker’s Quality 
Roots, although only a 
very few years on the 
market, have been shipped 
to every State in the 
Union, practically every 
*rov.nce in Canada, Alas- 
ka, Canal Zone, England, 
Sweden, etc. Hundreds of 
complimentary letters from 
every section testify to the 
remarkable success ob- 
tained by the growers. 





Rust-Resistant—Easily Grown—Sure to 
Live. 


Every Giant Washington Asparagus 
Root shipped is carefully selected for size, 
vigor, ete., and specially selected for the 
garden trade. 


A Planting this Spring can be cut next 
Year and for 15 years or more thereafter. 
Tender, luscious Stalks 1” to 2” in diam- 
eter, 8 to 12 stalks to the bunch. 


50 Giant Roots, $5.00 
25 Giant Roots, $3.00 


(By Parcel Post, Prepaid Anywhere) 
Complete Cultural Directions 
sent upon receipt of order. 

50 Roots will plant three 50-foot Rows, 
sufficient for the average family require- 
ments. Larger quantities priced on ap- 
plication. et 


Write Today for Free Illustrated 
Booklet 


RIVERVIEW FARMS 
Box 2601-F BRIDGETON, N. J. 




















GOOD ROSES 


og and 


' nothing else 














QUALITY ROSES in QUANTITY—field- 
grown, hardy, well-ripened—the best of the 
old—the choicest of the new—truthfully de- 
scribed, with many full page color plates, in 
our new catalog—mailed free upon request. 


The ROSE FARM 


(BOX H.) PURCHASE ST. (near RYE LAKE) 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 











IN BULK 


For sale at your nearest 


Dealer. 


Have a better garden this 
year by planting LEON- 
ARD’S BULK GARDEN 
SEEDS, the kind that have 
been used for over forty years 
by the most critical Market 
Gardeners. 


Look for the Leonard Labei 
at your dealers and insist on 
having only LEONARD'S 
SEEDS. If he cannot supply 
you, write us direct, sending 
dealer’s name. 


If you are a Tomato enthu- 
siast try Leonard’s Red Head. 


“More profit and pleasure 
from a Garden planted with 
LEONARD SEEDS.” 


LEONARD SEED CO. 
Wholesale Seed Growers 


333-355 W. 35th St. Chicago 
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| | 
| B IG, rugged San-Rae roots 

| carefully selected --- carefully | 
packed --- certain to bring forth | 
flowers that will carry off honors 
in any garden or grace the best 
lawns. Those desirous of obtain- 
ing unusual roots for Spring will 


Orders filled in 


order at once. 








| regular turn. 


| $5.00 A DOZEN 

1} Descriptive Literatu:e mailed 
upon request | 
} 


SAN RAE 


GARDENS 
DAYTON, OHIO 


— 4 




















Dwarf Fruit Trees 
For the Home Garden 


DWARF APPLE TREES 
DWARF PEAR TREES 
DWARF PLUM TREES 


DWARF CHERRY TREES 
DWARF PEACH TREES 








Send for free catalog today 
and find out why these famous 


Van Dusen Dwarfs both beau- 
tify your garden and give you 
plenty of fruit for home use— 
Remember our dwarfs fruit in 
half the time and occupy less 
than 14 the space. In addi- 
tion they are much easier to 
pla much easier to care for 
and very easy to pick. Catalog 
describing these Dwarfs, Roses, 
Shrubs and Ornamentals free 
for the asking, 


Van Dusen Nurseries 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Box B 








FOR THE GARDENER’S 
SCRAP BOOK 


its development, the top is taken, thoroughly dried to prevent 





decay, and when planted roots will soon make their appearance. 

For propagation of this species, shoots are usually taken, 
although the top of the fruit, as has been said, can be used. The 
plants require a place where the direct rays wl the sun can not 
reach them. If it is desired that this plant produce its fruits 
then all shoots which make their appearance should be removed 
as they develop. These prevent flowers and fruit from being 
formed. Much moisture is required during the summer months, 
less during the winter. 

SWEET PEA GROWING 

UCCESS with Sweet Peas out-of-doors hinges largely upon 

three the right soil, and an early start. 
The first of these will automatically be taken care of if you buy 
from a reliable preferably one that makes a special 
feature of these flowers. As for the second and third, here are 
a few pertinent suggestions: 


factors: good seed, 


house, 


Plant Sweet Peas in a bed that has been heavily manured to a 
depth of two feet and a width of at least one, for they are greedy 
Sufficient slaked lime must be 
added to counteract any tendency to soil acidity. 

Since it is important that the vines develop a deep, extensive 
root system before hot weather, plant the seeds four inches deep 
in the bed as soon as the frost is out of the ground, even though 
may be early in March. Where winter uimally lingers 
late and is followed by a short spring which quickly merges into 
summer, it is a good idea to sow the seeds individually in small 
paper pots indoors, setting out the young pl.nts as soon as the 


feeders once they get started. 


this 


weather permits. 





Dahlia and Gladiolus Lovers! 


Make your selection now for spring planting from 


Salbach’s 1926 Blue Book 


It lists the world’s most exquisite gladiolus and 
dahlias including the best novelties, the finest standard 
varieties, and the choicest of our own creations. 

A copy of Salbach’s 1926 Blue Book will be mailed 


free on request. 
Carl Salbach 


Originator and Grower of New Varieties 


306 Creston Road Berkeley, California 




















Better Lawns at Less Cost 


For over 10 years Ideal Power Mowers have been 
saving labor—saving money—and building finer 
lawns for home owners, parks, schools, colleges, 
cemeteries, etc. The Ideal is a simple machine that 
anyone can operate. Durable construction insures 
many years of economical service—fully guaranteed. 
Write for interesting literature and the story of 
better lawns. 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 
403 Kalamazoo St. Lansing, Mich. 


237-239 a St. 11 E. Harrison St. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, I1l. 








IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWERS 








Martin L. Devey 


President of The Davey Tree Expert 
Company, Inc., Kent, Ohio 


A personal message 
to the tree owners 
of America 


In 1925 nearly 600 Davey 
Tree Surgeons gave expert 
care to the trees of 13,000 
clients, from Boston to Kan- 
sas City, and from Canada to 
the Gulf. A large per cent of 
these clients last year, and in 
the preceding years, have sent 
voluntary letters of commen- 
dation, in every case speaking 
in high praise of the men who 
had served them. 


Davey Tree Surgeons are 
certainly unusual men, of a 
uniformly high type. They 
are intelligent, industrious and 
conscientious. They are reli- 
able. They are expert be- 
cause they have been thor- 
oughly trained, both practi- 
cally and scientifically. 


This uniform high qualit 
of men is not an accident. 
It is the result of a deliberate 
policy of selection and elimi- 
nation, that has been carried 
on over a considerable period 
of years. We neither employ 
nor keep men who are lazy or 
dishonest or careless. If one 
of the wrong kind slips in, we 
get rid of him as soon as he is 
discovered. 


Those who are left with us, 
after the process of elimina- 
tion has done its effective 
work, are an inspiring group 
of young American manhood 
who love their work, and who 
do it with rare skill, industry 
and devotion. 

THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc. 


380 City Bank Building 
Kent, Ohio 








A Real Garden 
For a Dollar! 


real garden with this 
great Dollar Collection of “True Blue 
Vegetable seeds Every variety included 
is the best of its class. For many years 
this collection has been known the 
biggest dollar’s worth of really good 
seeds on the market. Here is what your 
dollar wil! buy: 


You can have a 


as 


Full Measure and 
Wax Beans, Detroit 
Chard Beets, Early 
Danish sallhead 


Wardwell’s Kidney 
Dark Red and Swiss 
Jersey Wakefield and 
Short-Stem Cabbage, 
Chantenay Carrot, Klondyke and Early 
Fortune Cucumber, Golden Bantam and 
Evergreen Corn, Siberian Kale, All Heart 
and Curled Simpson Lettuce, Netted Gem 
Muskmelon, Yellow Globe Onion, Hollow 
Crown Parsnip, Double Curled Parsley, 
tuby King. Pepper, Cooper’s Sparkler 
and Cincinnati Market Radish, Mammoth 
Sandwich Island Salsify, Victoria Spin 
ach, Livingston's Beauty Tomato, Purple 


SF sou $1.00 


25 Regular 
Full Size Packets 
1926 Seed 





Write for our 
Showing 


FREE 
over 800 


vegetables 


varieties of 
ind flowers 











THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 


3212 E. Chestnut St. Columbus, Ohio 














country homes 
Gardeners’ Chronicle 
tables, often well 
thumbed with use. In every issue, the 
editor describes some charming estate 
which she has personally visited. 


7: op Ics 


“Evergreens for Foundation Planting” 
by Robert Laurie; “Gardens at the des 
Arts Decoratifs’ by Helen M. Fox; 
“An Old New England Country Seat” 
by Dorothy Ebel. A new department, 
“The Voice of Our Readers” and fresh 
contributions by new writers for the 
other four monthly departments. 


In hundreds of 
you'll find the 
upon the library 


fine 


Some “fanuary 


Learn the art of gardening from folks 
who live with plants the year round. 
Send $1 for six months’ trial; $2 for 
full year. While the supply lasts we'll 
include the January issue free. 


4 tisers are invited to writ 


for Rat Sample Copy 
GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
286-G Fifth Avenue 


Card and 
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FOR THE GARDENER’S 
SCRAP BOOK 


TO TEST THE SOIL 


NE of the most useful gardening accessories which one 

can have in the tool room is a little portable pocket set 
which makes possible an easy and accurate determination of the 
Ex- 
perienced planters know how particular many flowers, shrubs, 
trees and even some vegetables are in this matter of soil chemistry, 
and will be glad of a positive method of determining the con- 
dition in the various planting sites they have in mind. ‘The set 
we have in mind is especially valuable to those interested in bring- 


degree of acidity or alkalinity in any given piece of ground. 


ing our native wild plants under successful cultivation, for in 
this class of material is found a greater insistence upon the 
presence or absence of acid or lime than in perhaps any other. 


DAHLIAS FROM SEED 


ANY of the larger flower supply houses are now offering 
4 Dahlia seed, thereby opening an interesting field for ex- 
perimentation on the part of those who delight in “growing their 
own.” ‘The only drawback to the plan is that the resulting plants 
have a marked tendency to revert to the single type of the original 
wild Dahlia. On the other hand, such blossoms have a grace 
that is lacking in the full Cactus, Peony-flowered and 
ultra-double types, and consequently lend themselves especially 


other 


well to cutting and combining with other flowers in jars and 
vases. 

Dahlia seed germinates readily and will, if started indoors 
during March, produce plants that will bloom the following 
summer and develop tubers which can be wintered over in the 
cellar. Sowing should be done about two months before the 
Maples leaf out, at which time the seedlings ought to be three 
or four inches high and ready to set out. 





The Charm of 
Garden Pools 


sparkling with the rainbow 
colors of day-blooming 


W aterlilies 


that 
open after dark, is heightened by 
the of 
Papyrus, 


or glimmering with those 


presence other aquatic 


plants—Lotus, Sweet- 


flags and Sedges. 


Send today for Our 
1926 Waterlily Catalogue 


which describes and offers many 
kinds. Directions given for build 
small, 


Write today. 


ing inexpensive poo!s 


The Independence 
Nurseries Co. 


Box H Independence, Ohio 








A UNIQUE OREGON PLANT 
EXQUISITE IN FOLIAGE AND FLOWER 


Penstemon Ovatus Douglasi: The plant itself is a low cluster of 
wonderfully handsome, glossy leaves; the flowers a rich _ blue, 
changing to mauve as they age, and borne in profusion on stems 
varying from a foot in their mountain habitat, to two feet 
more in rich garden soil. Equally attractive in rock garden or 
perennial border. Blooms in late spring. Has proven hardy in 
New York. Give sunny exposure. 

Fine blooming size plants 60 cents each $5.00 for ten 

Extra large plants $1.00 each $8.00 for ten 
Other unusual plants, including rare double primroses and “Oregon 
Sunshine”, are listed in my 1926 catalogue, which is sent for 
the asking 


or 


W. L. Crissey Alpine Gardens, 
R. F. D. 1, Boring, Oregon 











New York City 
**The ONLY ALL-Gardening Magazine” 








The newest, 
most beautiful 
royal-purple flowers, 
with wonderful sheen 
and velvety texture. Ro- 
bust grower; thrives every- 
where. Flowers completely 
covering the plants all summer” 
and they can then be used in 
window gardens or conserva- 
tory. Sow seeds and have a 
beautiful bed of Petunias or 
window box, 50 cts. per packet. 


Ne" Bush Verbena | 


au = Fvorblooming Carnation 


bee 


and Fruits of Every Kind 


“The Strawberries, Roses and Shrubs I re- 
ceived from you a year ago are doing fine,” 
writes Mrs. Harley W. Dalton, Utah. For 43 
years, we've been supplying Fruit Trees, Shrubs, 
Plants and Vines. Our Jumbo and Everbearing 
Strawberries extend the Strawberry season until 
frost time. Our Redpath Raspberries, planted 
in the Spring, bear in the Fall, and again the 
next Summer. 


Our Catalog tells the whole story about 
berries and other fruits and quotes lowest prices 
on everything for home planting. Write today. Write for 
This Catalog 


Pal, L-J-FARMER Box250 Pulaski, N. Y. 











Tall, bushy Verbena plants, com- 
pletely crowned with flowers of 
many colors. Long stems, fine for 
cuttings. Excellent for garden, pots 
Or window boxes. Easily grown 
from seed. Packet 35 cts. 


Everblooming Carnation, assorted 
colors, 25 cts. pkt. To make new 
customers, both Verbena and Carna- 
tion 40 cts. 


SURPRISE FLOWER GARDEN 

Packet seeds GIVEN with each or- 
der. Will produce many beautiful 
flowering plants of different kinds. 


Send for catalogue of Guaranteed 
Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. Many va 
rieties not obtainable elsewhere. 


John Lewis Childs Seed Co. 
22 Childs Ave., Floral Park, N. Y. 
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